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EDUCATIONAL. 


Canapba, Sackville, N. B. 
T. ALLISON LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
ns A 29. 34th year. Courses of study 
extend yo 


ary branches to degree of B.A. 
Music and Fine Arts specialties. Board, &c., and 
tuition in Primary Branches, $135. 

B. C. BORDEN, M.A., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New London. 


BAS CKWARD AND I NVALI D 
BOYS. The undersigned, an experienced phy- 
sician and ——. makes the care and education of 
such boys a s ialt Location uns 

beauty and health. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 


ICLSIDE AVENUE SCHOOL.— 
Homelike influences, combined with thorough 
school system. Pleasant and healthful home for 
ment of school-rooms for a hundred s and girls. 

- College and En of study. 
Address the incipal, Miss ABBOTT. 


CONNECTICUT, Litchfield. 


| HALL.—A _ School for 
Young Ladies. reg go 18 1889. Address for 

cireular, Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 

Ges. M. LATHROP, Ass’t Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Family 
School for Young Girls will receive pupils at 
the opening of spring term, April 24. The school is 
in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound, and 
pupils can remain through the summer if it is de- 
sired. Address BAYPORT, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Hartfor 
iss AINES’ SCHOOL, 
Special course in Literature, 
History, History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern 
Languages. for any Fifteenth 
year opens Oct. 3. 


CONNECTICUT, New Hav 


ALE DIVINITY. “SCHOOL, with the 


rivileges of the University, open to every 


Christian denomination. PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCT- 
ors: Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, a eg E. Day, 
Samuel Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis O. Brastow, 
George B. Stevens, a. r, Frank C. Porter, 
Mark Bailey. Begins 19. For catalogue or 
fuller information apply Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, 
Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwal 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE. pporouss teachin ng. Careful training. 
Moderate charges. rior building. Gymnasium. 


Bowling alleys. Boat’ ouse. 
FRANK 8S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Washington, Litchfield Co. 


THE GUNNERY —A Family and Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. Next school-year 
begins September 18. Address J. C. BRINSMADE. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria. 
ETTINGILL SEMINARY. A Board- 
ing and Day School for Girls, with Kindergar- 
ten for 7 gg children. Number of resident pupils 
limited ten. Young children also received. 
Healthful | location. Thorough teaching and faithful 
-eare. References: Rev. C. C. Harrah, Peoria ; “aS 
Washington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio ; Rev. T 
Munger, New Haven, Conn 
ELIZABETH W. DENISON, Principal. 
400 Perry St., Peoria, M1. 


Rockford. 


Resk FORD SEMINARY FOR 
OUNG LADIES.—College course, standard 
for same as Eastern Colleges. Excellent 
preparato urse. Superior facilities for Music 
an ad Ast physician. Sargent system of 
Gymnastics. For catalogues address ANNA B. GEL- 
sTON, Principal, Rockford, U1., Lock-box 9. 


ILuINo!Is, Jacksonville 
| LLINOIS COLLEGE and 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY. 
Increased endowments. Improved facilities, 
For College, address President EDWARD A. TANNER. 
For Academy, address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


HILL.—An English an as- 
S for Girls. Oldest in the West. 


T. POYNTER, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


: MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic year are 


now ready and will be sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES .—The sixty-first Thursday, 
.12. For catalogues apply DRAPER ; 
for to Miss MCKERN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Bo STON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


En N. J. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


ARLETON SCHOOL for Young 

Men and Boys. Superior drill in Classics, En- 

lish Studies, and French. Home, safe and attractive, 

$550 per year. Reopens es kk 11. For circulars 
dress . N. CARLETON, ° 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


INSTITUTE for Young 

Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 

PUPILS. ‘The thirty- sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 

For circular har: to 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., D.D. 

69 Chester Square, Boston, ‘Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worceste 
IGHLAND MILIFARY ACAD- 
EMY.—34th year begins Sept. 12. Classical, 
scientific, business, primary departments. Strict su- 
a ag > and home comforts. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, 
» Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


M IiSs ABBY N. JOHNSON’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For young ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will reopen October2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the study. of the ancient and modern lan- 
es, istory, and mental and moral 
ilosophy 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 
Young Ladies, reopens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils 
admitted to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 


Miss V. W. Burro, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY.—One of 
the half-dozen best Classical and Academie 
Schools in New England. The payment of $61 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, board, bong eo 
room and heating; for the fall term, beginni ug. 
28. Send for catalogue to G. M. STEELE, Prine or 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY. 
epares boys for any College or Scientific 
School. Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1389. aaamene 
and illustrated article on application. Ad 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 
Will commence its 55th year Sept. 12. Fine 

— rary, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
horough fastvaction. Best of home infiuences. 


saan for circular to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
SEYMOUR EATON, 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Eaton’s 100 Lessons in Business. 
Eaton’s How to Write a Good Business Letter. 
Eaton’s Civil Service Help Manual. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Wilton. 


M EAPVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. Educates for the Christian Unitarian 
wonyrer yf Room rent and tuition free. An entrance 
fee of $20 for gas, | heat and care of room. Allex- 
penses moderate. Term begins Sept. 30. Address 
REv. A. A. LIVERMORE, D.D., Prest., Wilton, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton. 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE.—20th 

year begins Sept. 18. Both sexes. Prepares _ 
any college, teaching or business, French, Germa 

Music, Art, Military Drill. H.K. TRask, Principal’ 


NEW JERSEY, Bordentown. 

BORDENTOWN FEMALE COL- 

LEGE, N. J. Charming location on the Dela- 
ware River, and also on Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Healthful and homelike. Superior facilities in Belles- 
Lettres, Music, and Art. Manners and Morals care- 
fully guarded. Address 

REv. WILLIAM C. BOWEN, A.M., President. 


NEW JERSEY, Newark. 


COLEMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 


More ‘positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, #50. 


Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 
M ISS CREIGHTON AND MISS 
FARRAR’S School for Girls, yey ht Place 
Pupils admitted t d 
lesley on our certificate. 


mith an 


NEW JERSK*Y, New Brunswick. 
“THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne LaprEs, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
Reopen September 25, at 66 Bayard Street. 


NEW JERSEY, Bound Brook. 
$30 PER YEAR. Music and Art 
extra. Professor FLAcK’s Seminary 
for Girls opens at Bound Brook, N.J., September 25. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 


ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 

opens the Seminary for Young Ladies Septem- 

ber 25. Thorough instruction in English, French and 

German; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recre- 
ation. Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $600. Circulars on application. 


NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton. 


EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s 

boarding school for young ladies. In South 
Jersey. Prepares for any College. Climate mild and 
dry. Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. 


NEw YorK, Claverack. 


LAVERACK (N.Y.) COLLEGE and 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE.  Healthfully 
and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and_sys- 
tematic education to young men and women. Care- 
ful attention given by a strong faculty of experi- 
enced professors and teachers to intellectual, social, 
moral and physical culture. A CONSERVATORY OF 
Music AND ART of high grade. 36th year opens 
Sept. 9. Send for a catalogue. 
REV — A.M., Prest. 


NEW YORK, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY .—Fitty 


miles from New York. Healthful, home-like, 
thorough, progressive, Christian. Rates ‘reasonable. 
24th year opens Sept. 11. Send for illustrated circu- 
lar. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


NEw YORK, Elmira. 


FLMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Course mgs y equal to that of the best Colleges. 
Scientific and Special courses, with classical pre- 
paratory department. Best advantages in Music and 
Art. Building with best modern improvements; 
heated by steam, and furnished with elevator. As- 
tronomical Observatory, Museum and Art Gallery. 
Terms moderate. Address 

PREs’T A. W. LL.D. 


NEw YORK, Fort Edward. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGE INSTI- 
TUTE.—A Boarding Seminary of highest grade, 
Exclusively for Ladies. Superb modern build- 
ings, steam heated, with handsome and commodious 
chapel, class-rooms, music and art rooms, parlors, 


ladies and for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five 
courses of study, with at graduation; also 
Classes. r year, board, fur- 
ished room, and all Srodies except Music, Art, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 32d year Sept. 16. 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 


NEW YORK, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL.—A 


Christian Home for Girls. Extensive grounds 
and attractive Academic and Col- 
legiate Departments of Study. Superior advantages 
in Music and Art. Special Course for Pupils prepar- 
ing for Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. ComMsTOCK, President. 


NEw York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 


T. BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred 
Smith, A.M., Principal. Select Home School. 
College Preparatory, Departments of Music, Art and 
Science. Corres ein ndence solicited. See vertise- 
ment Christian Union July 11. 


NEw YorK, New York. 
ACKARD’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 
COLLEGE BUILDING, Twenty-third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 
It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 


by solid work directed to the right spot. 
Nothing promised in three months or three days. 


No cutting of rates. 
No cutting of time. 
No cutting of service. 


3 


Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to 
Ss. 8. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-third St. 


NEw YorRK, Poughkeepsie. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

keepsie,N. Y. 54th Year. Prepares thor- 

oughly for College, Academies, 
a 


and Business 
& AMEN, Principals. 


Pough- 


mnasium, and furnished rooms for 100 young. 


No. 3. 


NEw YORK, Saratoga Springs. 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEM- 
INARY. Superior facilities for the higher Sci- 
ences, Philosophy, nguages, Music, Painting, 2s 
thetic and social culture. Thirty- fifth day Oe begins 
Sept. 1 Address Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., 


NEw YORK, Rochester. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 
Two courses of study: 


THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC 


Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For — address the Librarian. 


NEW New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TRACHERS; 
Oldest known in U. 
Established 13855. 
3 EAST lath STREET, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, Clinton. 


H OUGHTON SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Advantages unsurpassed ; attractive 
to graduates of high schools ; laboratory work in 
sciences; French and German conversation; music 
andart. 29th year. Address 
A. A.M. 


NEW YORK, Aurora. 


WeELLS COLLEGE, 
FOR WOMEN, Aurora, 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. Buildings ble A refined 
Christian home. ——— begins Sept. 11, 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E.S. Frissper, D.D., resident. 


NEw York, Peekskill. 


ORRALL HALL MILITARY 

ACADEMY. A beautiful, thoroughly equipped 

school for young boys only. For circular address 
Mrs. J. Wricut. 


NEW YORK, I 


ARRINQG’S MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE. For College, U.S. Military and Naval 
Academies or Business. Illustrated circular. Num- 
ber of ‘pupils limited. Address as above. 


NEW YorK, Newburg (on the Hudson). 


IGLAR’S PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. —#500, no extras.—I can take six new 
boys next fall. It is not “ first come, first served;’’ 
for I want the right boys and parents; but late 
comers will fail. All I need say is in a primer, 
which I am glad to send. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR (Yale, ’60). 


ATIE NTION, TEACHERS. 

We desire a _— tical and able teacher to intro- 
duce our new gon School « pparatus, 
educ davicen for objective teaching in 

seography and Astronomy. For this purpose 
we offer liberal inducements. 


Apply at once tor choice of territory. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 10 East I6th St., N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. Burgwyn Mait- 
land (former Vice-Principal of Mt. Vernon Inst., 
Balt.), Principal. Offers best advantages of education 
and the attractions of a beautiful home in this cele- 
brated health resort. Young ladies received during 
the ——e vacation. For particulars address the 
Principal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 


OHIO, Marietta. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Best advantages. Moderate expenses. 
Address President EATon. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo- 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
including Gothie and d German, History 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology pf 
Philosophy. Gymnasium with argent’s appa- 
ratus ——. Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, 

English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. For 
Programme address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
DIES.— Removed 1883 from Chestnut 
street, the spacious country 
seat of JAY COOKE, will begin its fortieth year Wed- 
nesday, . 25. For circulars, apply to PRINct- 
PALS, Ogontz School, Montgomery County, Pa. 
Principals, Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 

BAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 

Founded 1802. For both sexes. Charmingly 
located on Narragansett Bay. Steam heat. Klectric 
light. Well endowed. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Eleven courses of instruction, including ror- 
mal, with training school. $200 a year. Gpens 
September 3. For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, ‘A. M. 


 “WaSHINGTON, D.C., 1212 and 1214 Fourteenth 
Street and 1407 Massachusetts Avenue. 


NerRwooD 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Cu culum complete. Standard 
Training and of home. Address 

ncipals, 


d Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


INSTITUTE. — Select — 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Books by Noted Authors. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, 


OUR TOWN. 
$1.25. 

Written for and dedicated to all the Young 
Peopl-’s Societies of Christian Endeavor. A 
graphic story of town life, showing the power of 
the Christian Endeavor Society in a manufactur- 
ing town, leavening business, trade and social 
life. Itis full of stirring incident, clever char- 
acter-drawing, and realistic description, and told 
in crisp, bright language that carries one irre- 
sistibly to the end. 
CHRISSYW°S ENDEAVOR. 

12mo, $1.50. 

Another Y. P. 8. C. E. story, but distinctly dif- 
ferent. This gives the experience of a bright 
young © who becomes absorbed in the 
movement. e story of h«r ‘*endeavor”’ to or- 
ganize a society at home, the difficulties in the 
way of its success. the influence it exerts on an 
ever-widening circle, is toid with all of Pansy’s 
peculiar power and magnetism. 


THE MOSSBACK CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, By Rev. F. E. CLark, President of 
the Y. P. S.C. E. 12mo, $1.00. 

A series of ged tag, | talks about people in 
church and at home, in which there is much 
quaint philosopby, sound common-sense and 
good-natured criticism. The Boston Herald 
says: ‘* Mr. Clark has hit the nail on the head a 
great many times in this littie volume, which 
will number readers by the thousands.”’ 


WE TWELVE GIRLS. By “Pansy.” 
12mo, 60 cents. 

One of those bright, helpful, practical stories 
by which Mrs. Alden meets the soul needs of 

oung people, and shows them how to make re- 
tom a motive power in their every-day life. 
Each girl tells her own story of earnest effort, of 
failure or success, in simple. girlish language 
that girls will enjoy. 


YOUNG FOLKS WORTH KNOWING. 


From The Pansy. 12mo, $1.00. 

Whatever comes from that model magazine, 
**The Pansy.”’ is sure to be full not only of enter- 
tainment, but of instruction. This unique col- 
lection will be found delightful reading. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Alan Thorne. By Martha Livingston Moodey .$1.25 
Across Lots. By Horace Lunt 
Glimpses of Great Fields. B 
Tales. By H. 
Tom’s Street. nf Mrs. 
The Story of Louisiana. MauriceThompson 1.50 
The Story of Vermont. By John L. Heaton 1.50 
The Little Red Shop. By Margaret Sidney 1.00 
A Sevenfold Trouble. By Pansy and Her 


By Pansy.” 


At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, * 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
L. 


Days out of Doors. 


By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, author of ‘‘A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home.” 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

*“*Days out of Doors,” like the author’s preceding 
work, “A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,” con- 
sists of a naturalist’s observations in the fields and 
the w s, and s a similar interest to all 
lovers of nature. 


The Garden's Story; 


OR, PLEASURES AND TRIALS OF 

AN AMATEUR GARDENER. By 

GEORGE H. ELLWANGER. With Head 

and Tail Pieces by Rhead. 12mo, cloth 
extra. Price, $1.25. 

A lite ramble amid the flowers of the garden, 

with practical hints upon the cultivation of plants 


and gossipy comments upon the characteristics o 
favorite flowers. 


I 


ITI. 


The History of a Slave. 


By H. H. JOHNSTON, author of ‘‘ The 
Kilimanjaro Expedition,” &c. With 47 
full-page Illustrations, engraved fac- 
simile from the author’s Drawings. 
Large I2mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cts. 
“*The History of a Slave’ is a work of fiction 
based upon eve —_ occurrences in the Dark Con- 
tinent, and well caiculated to bring home to the 
reader the social condition of heathen and Moham- 


medan Africa, and the horrors of a domestic slave- 
trade.”—The Atheneum. 


For sale by all booksellers; or by mail on receipt of 
price. 


1,3 & 5 Bonp St., NEw York, 


WANTED—A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as agent for 
the most popu ubscription Book published, 
H E BEYOND,” or Views of Hea- 
ven, by BisHop FaLLows. We have the choicest 
commendations from the Leading Clergymen and 
the Best Religious Papers. For Circulars and Terms 
address NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 
State Street, Chicago. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, “‘ The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or for the complete work. 


BROMFIEI D & CO., 658 Broadway, Few York City. 


A GOOD PLACE for a MUSIC TEACHER 


is showgside of the counter of a DITSON COM- 
PANY MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a sum- 
mer tour may be profitably spent in examining our 
exceptionally good new publications, and selecting 


for the fall campaign. 
From our 64-page list of books (which please ask 
for) we name a few books out of many. 
Examine for Singing and Chorus. 
Classes: 
Emerson. 
merson. 


_ Emerson. ; 
(1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Or our excellent Cantatas : | 
Li Maid’s Supper. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) 
Ss. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.,$1.80doz.) Lewis. 
Examine our Superior School Music 
Books: | 
Song Manual, Book 1. (30 cts., $3 doz.) Em- 


Song Manual, Book *. (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) 
Song Manual, Book 3. (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) 


merson. | 

United Voices. (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 

K er and Primary Songs. (30 cts., 
Z. 


Examine our new Piano Collections: 
Popular Piano Collection. ($1.) 27 pieces. 
($1.) 
Agi. 37 songs 
catto, .) 50 Songs. 
Baritone Songs. ( | 
Any Book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Cniticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. rge W. Cur 
says: “‘ Reading MSS. with a view to publication is 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the ‘Eas 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in Jetters, Dr. T. M. 
Coan.”? Terms ny, agreement. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West 14th Street, New York City. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Current. 


Rare. Curious. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGU E FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


$1 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park, | NEW YORK. 


50 Cts. WANTS. 50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inzerted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


W. F. TAYLOR wants to correspond with any 
who need the air of the Tennessee Mountains for 
weak lungs. Grandview, Rhea Co., Tenn. 


FOR SALE, to settle an estate—The whole or 
part of a thirty-six acre tract adjoining Engle- 
wood, Northern Railroad of New Jersey. The 
property is very handsomely located, has a 
natural growth of wood on it, and offers a rare 
chance for country residences. Also: A good 
house, twelve rooms, plot 275 x 350 (214 acres), 
large barn, &c., on good street, convenient to 
station. J. Blauvelt, 182 Fulton Street. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our “new plan” to make money by ob- 
taining subscribers for The Christian Union. It 
can be done, and we would be glad to hear from 
many more who want to know how to do it. 
Please write to us and find out. PuBLISHER 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to foreign travel with her own family, and speak- 
ing several languages, would take motherly 
charge of a young lady—or more—for a length- 
ened foreign tour combined with study. High 
est social references. Address “Foreign Travel,’’ 
office of THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mile. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References. 


TO RENT, July 1 to October 1, furnished farm- 
house near the Susquehanna River.. Twenty 
minutes from station on D., L. and W. or Erie. 
For particulars address Lock Box 68 Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


WANTED.—A few boarders at a quiet, pleasant 
farm-house in Southern New Hampshire, three- 
fourths of a mile from railroad station, five 
miles from the summit of Mt. Monadnock. Ad- 
dress Box 14, Chesham, Cheshire Co., N. H. 


AN EXPERIENCED and well-educated teacher, 
familiar with German and French and accus- 
tomed to travel, intends to go abroad to Europe 
for a year. accompanied by her mother, and 
would take charge of one or two young ladies and 
secure for them all advantages of study and 
travel. Terms moderate. Address “ W.,” care 
of THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Soothes Ulcerated and Can- 
cerous Conditions of the 
Digestive Tract 
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Bin VALUE. 


From an Essay read before the American Medical Association at Washington, D. C., May 6th, 1884, by B. N. Towle, M.D., of Boston. 


“‘ Nervous debility and neural 
weary hours of pain. and the slee 


a are often the results of nerve starvation. 
ess nights of those suffering from nervous diseases, are but the beseechin 


known by the pain they set up as their only agonizing cry ; and no medication will give permanent relief unt I the hunger is satisfied. 
Our research, then. must be to find a more easily digested and assimilated food. 


Observation seems to sanction the fact tr at vegetable food elements are more readily assimilated by persons 0 
have undergone the digestive process in the stomachs of healthy cattle. The juices of these animals, when healthy and fat, 
rtions,.and hence in a form more = py d assimilated than any other known food. 

arge number and variety of cases, and in no case of malnutrition has it failed to give relief. 


and freed from all insoluble 
I have used Raw Food 


xtracts for more than eight years, in a 


They are now, more than ever, the dread of every intelligent physician, and the terror of all business men, The 
of an exhausted nerve for food. Hungry and starved, they make their wants 


f feeble digestion than are the animal food elements, and especially when th 
must contain all tue food elements in a state of solution mont perfect. 


I have given it to patients continuously for months, with signal benefit, especially in complicated cases of dyspepsia attended with epigastric uneasiness arising from inervation, and in ner- 


vous debility of long standing. The sudden and full relief this food affords patients who have a constant faintness at the stomach 
ilated. This faintness is a form of hunger, and is thecry of the tissue: for food, not quantity but quality—a food that the famishing tissues can appropriate and thrive upon, 
Raw Food is equally adapted to lingering acute diseases. I have used it in the troublesome sequele of scarlatina, where there was exhaustion trom abscesses in the vicinity of the carotid 


assimila 


, even immediately aftec taking food, shows how readily it is 


and submaxillary glands ; and in protracted convalescence from typhoid fever, with marked advantage. The cases that I especially value it in are laryngeal consumption and nervous exhaustion. 
in which cases there is always more or less derangement of the digestive tract, such as pain in the stomach, constipation, eructation of gases, distress after taking food, etc. Raw Food should be 


taken with each meal. the patients taking such other f-od as they can readily digest, in quantities suited to the individual case. | 
It adds much tothe nutrition of the patient, overcomes the constipation, subdues the nervousness by increasing the strength, 


—Unsolicited endorsement of SurPGEON-GENERAL MURRAY (retired). 


given.” 
PsILADELPHIA, Pa., March Ist, 1887. 


=a 
and is just the amount added which is required to secure success.’ . 


‘It gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very great value of Bovinine as a dietetic preparation. I have used it for more than a year in a very aggravated ca3e of nervous dyspepsia, 


and have found it to answer very much bette: than any of the many preparaticns or extracts of meat betore used. 
I find that it keeps perfectly even in the warmest weather; is very easily prepared for administration, and it has p 
Very respectfully and truly yours, } 
RR. Murray, M.D., Surgeon-General (retired) U.S.A. 


roved acceptable and beneficial in every case in which I have known it to be 


Palatable, Nutritious and Easily Assimilated by the most Debilitated Digestive Organs. Put up in 6 and 12 Ounce sizes, at 60 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 
12 Ounces contain the Strength of 10 Pounds of Meat. Carefully Prepared by the 


J. P. BUSH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


42 and 44 THIRD AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


2 BARCLAY STREET, ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


E Gps Spectator this week gives us some pleasant 
glimpses of Southern seas and isles; a special 
correspondent furnishes a report of the great and 
enthusiastic Convention of Christian Endeavor 
Societies at Philadelphia ; Dr. Whiton offers some 
practical suggestions on “The Tenement-House 
Problem ;” Mr. Ripley Hitchcock treats at some 
‘length “The Training of Artist-Artisans,” with 
special reference to the excellent work in this direc- 


tion of Mr. John Ward Stimson in this city ; some , 


heretofore unpublished details about the petty per- 
secution of the late ex-Postmaster Pearson are 
stated in an article by Mr. Manson; “ With the 
Crowd at the Exposition,” by Miss Susan Hayes 
Ward, furnishes clever pen-pictures of the sights 
and crowds at the great Paris fair; and the Rev. 
J. L. Corning writes an amusing “Story of Some 
Old Sermons.” Among the articles in The Home, 
Kate Upson Clark’s comments on “ Men’s Defer- 
ence Toward Women” and a bright description of 
the Spreewald by Rosa Belle Holt, under the title 
“An Out-of-the-Way Corner of Europe,” will be 
found specially attractive. A ‘ Boys’ Common- 
wealth,” an amusing microcosm in trade and real 
estate transactions of the greater business world, is 
described for Our Young Folks by Mrs. Claflin, 
while Frank H. Stauffer tells them “How We Get 
Knowledge,” and another writer sketches briefly 
the interesting history of the American flag. The 
sermon this week is by the Rev. F. S. Root, of 
Auburn, a frequent and valued contributor. The 
relations of William George Ward to the Oxford 
Tractarian movement and his friendships with Eng- 
lish literary men and statesmen, as described in a 
volume just published, form the subject of the most 


important book notice of the week. 


Mr. Parnell, who is a shrewd politician as well 
as a man of strong political convictions and great 
capacity for political leadership, has met the action 
of the Irish landlords in taking united action to 
protect their interests by the organization of the 
Tenants’ Defense League, of which he has become 
President. This new organization will undoubtedly 
continue the work of its predecessors, the Land 
League, the National League, and what has been 
known as the Plan of Campaign. With the first 
two leagues Mr. Parnell identified himself ; toward 
the Plan of Campaign he remained silent, and evi- 
dently waited developments before committing him- 
self. The condemnation of Rome and the appar- 
ently unworkable character of the scheme soon 
made it apparent that little was to be gained by it, 
while much was being lost in the way of the antago- 
nisms which it aroused. The Tenants’ Defense 
League will probably be free from the objectionable 
features of the organizations which have preceded 
it. It has the advantage of being a defensive, 
not an offensive, movement; it will have Mr. Par- 
nell’s leadership; it is said to have the cordial 
support of every Irish politician of any influence ; 
and it is reported that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley have approved of the League. It is an 
attempt, unquestionably, te form an organization to 
include the Irish, which at the same time shall be 
elastic enough to secure the support of the English 
Liberals, and moderate enough in its claims to 
allay prejudice and antagonism in England. 
* 
* 
The hundredth anniversary of the fall of the 
- Bastile finds the two parties into which France is 
now divided straining every nerve to carry the 


elections in the coming autumn. General Bou- 


langer remains in London; and, although all sorts 
of charges, including embezzlement, are made 
against him in Paris, it does not appear that he 
has yet begun to lose ground. On the contrary, 
several recent actions of the Republicans show that 
they consider his opposition very serious. When 
Boulanger’s scheme of standing for several depart- 
ments at the same time was developed, elections by 
arrondissements or districts were substituted for 
elections by scrutin de liste or departments. Last 
week still another step was taken by the passage of a 
bill prohibiting plural candidacies. Under this law it 


F will be impossible for the same candidate to secure 


simultaneous elections in different districts. The 
supporters of Boulanger will be obliged to put up 
one candidate for each district, and if the candidate 
of one district is voted for in another the votes will 
be thrown out in the official count. The Republi- 
cans hope to break the force of Boulanger’s popu- 
larity by making it impoxsible for him to stand in 
different districts simultaneously. This is likely to 
be a serious blow to the Boulangist faction, the 
whole movement being more or less factitious and 
depending for its strength entirely upon whatever 
attractive power lies in the name of General Bou- 
langer. But it is impossible to predict the result of 
a measure like this. It may have the effect of 
consolidating the opposition to the Government, 
and of creating a reactionary impulse toward the 
man against whom the Republicans have not hesi- 
tated to use all the devices of legislation as well as 
the ordinary machinery of politics. 


* * 


There is something mysterious about the present 
invasion of Upper Egypt by an army of dervishes. 
Several weeks ago, near the second cataract of the 
Nile, this army was met and severely defeated by 
the English and Egyptians under Colonel Wode- 
house, who killed or captured more than a thousand 
of the invaders. It was supposed that this would 
end the irruption, but the defeat seems only to have 
stimulated the dervishes, who have recovered from 
their disaster, closed their ranks, and are marching 
northward rapidly.. The first line of Egyptian 
defense is at the second cataract; the next and 
main line is at the first cataract, Assouan being the 
key of the situation. The dervishes, to the number 
of 6,000 and more, are making the march between 
these two points. They will probably meet no 
opposition until they strike the second line of de- 
fenses, but they are pursued by General Wodehouse, 
and their position would seem to be a difficult one, 
but for their perfect knowledge of the country and 
their ability to disappear into the desert at short 
notice. Under the circumstances this invasion looks 
like an outbreak of a religious character—one of 
those curious and constantly recurring movements 
which arise in the East in answer to the impulse 
of fanaticism, or, as in the case of the Mahdi, to 
the attractive power of some leader who appeals 
to the fanatical sentiment. The invasion is not 
without its temporary advantage tothe English. It 
gives them good reason for resisting the French 
demand for the evacuation of Egypt. Their going 
just now would leave the country open to the fury 


of the desert tribes. 


* 
* 


The decision of Judge Barrett in the case of the 
People versus the North River Sugar Refining 
Company has been regarded as the most important 
yet rendered in regard to Trusts. It will be re- 
membered that Judge Barrett, to put the decision 
in simple terms, held that since this company, while 
retaining its charter and, nominally, its officers, 


had practically ceased to exist as an independent cor- 
poration, and since, although it had nominal direct- 
ors, these directors exercised no authority, and had 
attempted to delegate their responsibility contrary 
to law, this course was contrary to public polity, 
equity, and the provisions of corporation law, and 
the company by this action had forfeited its charter 
and right to exist. Two appeals were taken to the 
Supreme Court. One was from the order granted 
by Judge Barrett refusing to stay the receiver from 
taking possession of the property of the North 
River Company. This order has now been re- 
affirmed by the General Term. The decision has 
naturally attracted much attention. and it has been 
regarded in some quarters as a fatal blow to the 
Trust. But this is not the case. A second and 
more important appeal was from the judgment for- 
feiting the charter of the company because of its 
connection with the Trust, and this appeal has not 
yet been decided. General Pryor, who represented 


the people in this litigation, expects that the second - 


decision will be favorable to his side, but the opin- 
ion will probably be long and elaborate, and it 
may not be handed down before October. Pend- 
ing the disposition of this question, the Court holds 
that the appointment of a receiver is proper. This 
is regarded as a simple point, but, so far as it goes, 
the decision is unfavorable to the Trust, and indi- 
cates a disposition to uphold the broad and equita 
ble ruling of Judge Barrett. 
* 

Curiously enough, however, the decision of the 
Supreme Court seems to have had no depressing 
effect upon the wholesale speculation in Trust cer- 
tificates which has become the most conspicuous 
feature of Wall Street business. It is true that a 
sharp decline followed two or three days later, but 
this is ascribed to the publication of the amount 
of outstanding certificates. It is said that the 
registered certificates of the National Lead Trust 
amount to 830,188 shares, which are described as 
representing over $20,000,000 more than Wall 
Street had supposed. We give this explanation for 
what it may be worth, but the extent of the trading 
which accompanied the decline will be a revelation 
to many who have not realized the enormous 
volume of the speculation in Trust certificates. In 
one day the transactions in National Lead Trust 
certificates amounted to nearly 121,000 shares, in 
Sugar Trust certificates to 23,000 shares, and in 
Cotton and Oil certificates to 21,000 shares. 
These -are only three examples. The Stock Ex- 
change disclaims any responsibility for these cer- 
tificates, which are bought and sold in _ its 
“unlisted department,” but it is difficult for 
outsiders to avoid the impression of some 
tacit recognition on the part of the Exchange. 
The facts in themselves are extraordinary. A 
Trust certificate, as we understand it, has no legal 
status. Important legal decisions have been given 
which are wholly adverse to the Trust. The 
Trust idea is repugnant to our people. The Trust 
seeks a monopoly free from legal or other respon- 
sibility. It has no well-defined corporate standing. 
In the eye of the law it does not appear that these 
Trust certificates represent any value. Yet they have 
become the favorites of speculators in and out of 
Wall Street, and naturally attract a portion of the 
public. This is certainly an anomalous condition, 
but it has one advantage, inasmuch as the prom- 
inence of Trust certificates will be another reminder 
to the Legislatures which will meet in the autumn, 
composed of men usually elected by consumers who 
have found that Trusts mean higher prices for 
them, a check to competitive production, and 
greater profits for a few organizers of Trusts. It 
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is doubtful whether our present laws are sufficient 
to overcome the Trusts, which invariably employ 
the most astute lawyers, but it is certain that Trust 
legislation will be a feature of next year’s sessions, 
and we have faith to believe that law will prove 


superior to the Trust idea. 


* 


The largest iron and steel works in the country— 
those of Mr. Carnegie, at Homestead, near Pittsburg 
—were the scene of a strike last week, which threat- 
ened to be the most violent of the year. On the one 
side it was stated that Mr. Carnegie had expressed 
his willingness to spend one million dollars to en- 
force the thirty-five per cent. reduction in wages 
which had caused the strike. On the other it was 
stated that the men and their wives were ready to 
resist with violence and bloodshed the importation 
of new hands. On Friday it was with difficulty that 
the crowds could be restrained from attacking the 
sheriff and a small army of deputies who had come 
to the mills to maintain order. A number of the 
deputies, when appealed to by the strikers, threw 
away their badges and went home. The fact that 
Mr. Carnegie’s smaller competitors had generally 
granted the wages the men asked, made popular sym- 
pathy strong on the side of the latter. It had been 
claimed, with apparent justice, that the greater the 
manufacturing corporation the greater its profits, 
and hence: the greater its ability to pay high 
wages. It was being found that in practice ability 
to pay high wages might also mean ability to pay 
low wages, just as, in the case of merchants, 
the greater the ability to pay high prices fof goods 
the greater the ability to secure them at low 
prices. Fortunately, the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers is nearly as strong as a 
labor organization as is the Carnegie company as 
an organization of capitalists. It includes nearly 
all of the best workers in the country, and those 
whom it does not include generally showed their 
regard for the commandment which Mr. Carnegie 
himself once formulated: ‘Thou shalt not take thy 
neighbor's job.” To supply the mills with first- 
class hands would have been a difficult and expen- 
sive procedure, and the firm on Sunday accepted a 
compromise, making a three years’ agreement with 
the men at a scale of wages twenty per cent. less 


than formerly. 


* * 
* 


Legislation to protect the public from the greed 
of railway corporations is imperatively needed 
in more ways than one. While stockholders and 
payers of freight and passage money suffer from 
passed dividends and heavy charges caused by 
watered stock and incorporated selfishness, the same 
eause constantly endangers life and limb. The 
coroner's jury in the recent fatal accident at Little 
Silver, N. J., brought out the facts that the cross- 
ing was not guarded by flagman or gate, and that 
it was notoriously so dangerous that drivers would 
go far out of their way to avoid it. An express 
train from the north was completely hidden from 
view by a train from the other direction, and the 
occupants of the carriage unconsciously drove 
directly into its path. Such a crossing is not an 
exception; any observer in the vicinity of the 
city can notice half a dozen like it in a day’s ride. 
They are death-traps of the most fatal kind. Even 
where gates are provided, grade crossings are far 
from safe. In this matter of guarding the track 
English railways are far ahead of ours. Such 
“accidents” as that of Little Silver, and that by 
which Miss Brigham lost her life (in the latter case 


the jury have strongly censured an employee of the |} 


company), should serve to awaken the public from 


the slothfulness which allows these great corpora- 


tions to murder as well as to rob. 


* * 
* 


The Central American Republics seem to be 
moving steadily toward confederation. A new 


Central American Congress is to be held on Septem- 
ber 15, to continue the discussion of the treaty of 
confederation, already ratified in many of its points, 

and to consider some new articles which will then 
be submitted. Prominent among the latter is the 
proposition to have a common consular service. 

This is to be established at a given date, Costa 
Rica to have the naming of the consul representing 
the five countries at London, Guatemala the consul at 
New York, Honduras at San Francisco, Nicaragua 
at Hamburg, and Salvador at Paris. Other consuls 

are to be appointed in regular order, each Republic 

naming an officialin turn. It is also proposed to hold 

a Central American Exposition every two years, and 

to have a common committee to arrange for the ex- 

hibit of Central American products at foreign exposi- 

tions. In order to encourage immigration, a pamphlet 

setting forth the resources and attractions of the 

countries is to be printed and distributed in Europé 
at the common expense. The Republics are to be 

bound together by a system of railroad communica- 

tion now projected, each country to build the lines 

within its own terfitory. They will probably offer to 

subsidize steamship lines to San Francisco and New 

Orleans, and to European ports. What most con- 

cerns foreigners, however, is the determination to 

cancel all treaties containing the “ most favored 

nation ’’ clause. The reason for this is that, under 

such treaties, foreign countries could claim the same 

commercial and maritime rights that these powers 

now propose to concede to each other. In the 

new treaties which may be negotiated the Central 

American Republics will be practically recognized 

as a single country. : 

* 

We give on another page an inside view of the 
pathetic experience of a man in the employ of the 
United States Government, whose only fault was 
his fidelity to the people whom he had been ap- 
pointed to serve, and who was obstructed at every 
point of his service because of his loyalty. He 
was refused proper supplies ; was given insufficient 
and imperfect materials for his work; was denied 
sufficient force for his work; was treated habitu- 
ally as a suspect; was compelled in frequent in- 
stances to pay out of his none too large salary the 
money which was morally due from the Depart- 
ment. Finally, when eight years of this sort of 
treatment—half of it under a Republican, half of 
it under a Democratic Administration—had brought 
him to a sick-bed that proved his bed of death, he 
was dropped from the service altogether to make 
room for a professional politician, whose appeal 
for means to do the postal work of a great city 
will probably not fall on ears as inattentive. And 
Mr. Pearson’s whole fault was, we repeat, that he 
would devote his energies and those of his subordi- 
nates to the service of the public in the department 
which had been intrusted to him, and would not 
allow either his own or their energies to be diverted 
from that service to building upa political machine 
and paying for political services that either had 
been rendered him or were expected by him in the 
future. We leave the story to carry its own moral ; 
moralizing on it would be an insult to the intelli- 
gence and conscience of our readers. 


* * 
* 


It is a matter of continual amazement to most 
Americans that they are able to survive reading the 
average newspaper in this country, and it does not, 
therefore, greatly surprise them that a foreigner 
has succumbed to the American newspaper and 
betaken himself to his own home ; and this foreigner 
is no less a personage than the late Minister of 
Persia to this country. This gentleman not only 
read American newspapers, but he carefully made 
extracts from them, and preserved the extracts in 
a scrap-book, in this way securing a great number 
of expressions of opinion regarding his royal master, 
the Shah of Persia. It is unnecessary to say that 
these opinions are mostly of a humorous character. 


Our national humor is, of necessity, offensive to the 
Oriental mind. It deals with persons, titles, and 
functions in a way quite bewildering, if not utterly 
repugnant, to the Oriental. The Shah of Persia has 
long furnished an attractive subject for newspaper 
humor, and this treatment of his royal master has 
so discouraged the Persian Minister and was so 
offensive to his sense of dignity that nothing re- 
mained but resignation and return to his native 
land. This incident, highly humorous in itself, 
will furnish a new fund of humorous material, and 
will receive an amount of attention which will far 
transcend its importance measured by the diplo- 
matic standard. It has been suggested, and we think 
with eminent propriety, that the Shah should send 
as his next Minister some one who cannot read 
English. 


* 
+ 


A friend of The Christian Union sends us a 
report of an interesting and significant essay read 
last May at a joint meeting of Congregational As- 
sociations in Northampton, Mass. The object of 
this essay is to describe the Association of the 
future. The author is Dr. Thomas P. Field, late 
Professor in Amherst College, and formerly pastor 
at New London, Conn. The author calls for a 
better knowledge of the languages of the Scriptures, 
both Greek and Hebrew, and critical exercises in 
the Association to develop such knowledge; he 
calls for a simpler creed than the Westminster As- 
sembly’s Catechism, a creed that expresses more 
nearly the doctrinal views of the Association, and 
recognizes for this purpose what is known as the 
Creed of the Congregational Commission ; he calls, 
too, for simpler conditions for admission to the 
church, the Apostle’s Creed being, in his judgment, 
a sufficient theological basis. He gives some 
account of liturgical tendencies in the Congrega- 
tional churches, praises the progress in that direc- 
tion, and hopes for a more worshipful service, if not 
amore ritualistic one, than that of the old New 
England churches, and he thinks the preaching of — 
the future will be more ethical and spiritual, less 
exclusively dogmatic and theological. All these 
sentiments have been expressed before; what gives 
this essay significance is the fact that it comes 
through a venerable Congregational clergyman who 
has had large knowledge and experience of past 
methods in the churches, and is read before a Con- 
gregational Association, apparently meeting with 
the cordial approbation of most, if not all, of its 
hearers. 

_A jury in New York State has awarded an only 
child a verdict of $4,000 against a Hudson River 
steamboat company, under the Civil Damage Act, 
for the death of her father, a deck hand, who be- 
came inebriated at the steamboat bar and fell off 
into the river and was drowned. The Court has 
refused to set the verdict aside, and steamboats in 
this State are warned that they keep open bars at 
their peril. The verdict is a healthful sign of pub- 
lic sentiment. It is doubtful whether such a ver- 
dict could have been secured ten years ago. It is 
often difficult, if not impossible, to trace the inebri- 
ation of any man to any one bar, and as difficult to 
fasten the responsibility for his acts, when drunk, on 
the barkeeper; and as the barkeeper is generally 
pecuniarily irresponsible, the Civil Damage Act is 
of small value, except where it involves the land- 
lord and owner of the property as well as the vend- 
er of the liquor. But a few successful prosecutions 
of this kind would serve a useful public purpose, in 
making barkeepers careful how they sell to men who 
are already near the danger line, and landlords | 
careful how they sell to incautious barkeepers. 
This law is wholly inadequate as a public protection 
from the saloon; but it is not without its value 
wherever public sentiment is alive to enforce it. 
And it*has this advantage, that District Attorneys 
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cannot pigeonhole prosecutions brought under the 
law, since these are private suits for damages. 


* * 


The fifth annual report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which has just been made public, shows 
what substantial progress has, already been made 
toward taking administrative officers out of the 
political arena. The number of officers who are 
now protected by Civil Service rules is nearly 28,000. 
Of these something more than 8,000 are in the 
Departmental service, 2,300 in the customs service, 
1,800 in the postal service, and 5,300 in the railway 
mail service. The report also sets at rest two 
objections which are sometimes urged against the 
present system of selecting appointees by a com- 
petitive examination. The figures show that the 
graduates of the public schools succeed about as 
well as the graduates of colleges, the difference in 
favor of the college men being so slight as to be 
insignificant. A common-school education qualifies 
a man adequately to pass the examinations. It is 
also shown, in answer to the statement that the 
examinations make it easy for schoolboys to get 
into the service but exclude mature men of experi- 
ence, that the average age of clerks who pass in the 
_ departmental service, for instance, is about twenty- 
eight years, and that, as a whole, mature men stand 
quite as good a chance in meeting the test examina- 
tion as younger men recently out of school. Itisa 
great deal that 28,000 of the employees of the Gov- 
ernment are no longer subject to the vicissitudes of 
party changes. The gain is amply worth the long 
years of stubborn fighting which those who believein 
Civil Service Reform and who have conducted the 
agitation have been compelled to carry on. Now 
that the broad foundation has been laid, it becomes 
more certain that the entire Civil Service will be 
reformed before many years. It is amusing to read 
- the flings in the political newspapers at those per- 
sons who are sneeringly characterized as professional 
reformers. It is to professional reformers that the 
country owes whatever reform in its Civil Service 
has already been effected, and it is to these same 
professional reformers that the country will owe 
the final redemption of its Civil Service from the 
demoralizing influence of the spoils system. If the 
country had waited for the politicians to inaugurate 
this reform, they would have waited until the next 
centennial, or longer. | 


A DUTY OF THE CLERGY. 


year, in connection with their Commence- 
ment exercises, the young ladies at Smith 
College, Northampton, gave a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the “Electra;” the young ladies 
of Wellesley College, a representation of “As 
You Like It.” Both these institutions are by 
location, and to a certain extent by origin, Puri- 
tan. Both are pervaded by the spirit of New 
England religion, which is an outgrowth of Puritan- 
ism. But it is very certain that the Puritans of 
even half a century ago would have been aghast at 
the idea of permitting their daughters to act in 
dramatic representations, whether Greek or Eng- 
lish. The fact marks a great departure from Puri- 
tan standards, Puritan conceptions. Is this de- 
parture an advance or a retrogression ? : 
These incidents do not stand alone. We have 
heretofore adverted to the fact that all the leaders 
of public opinion, except the clergy and the relig- 
ious press, treat the -professional drama as legiti- 
mate art. Every great newspaper has its dramatic 
critic, as it has its art and its musical critics. It 
may be said that every great newspaper also re- 
ports pugilistic encounters and horse races. This 
is true; but it merely reports the latter—it com- 
mends the drama, applies judgment to it, discrimi- 
nates, condemns its faults, applauds its excellencies, 
assumes its legitimate place in society. Every 
magazine, in a different method, does the same. 


Articles on popular actors find) their place in 
“ Harper’s,” the “ Atlantic,” the “Century,” 
‘‘Scribner’s,” alongside of articles on popular 
artists and composers. The great actors and act- 
resses are no longer ostracized ; they are, on the con- 
trary, treated as distinguished guests ; and dinners 
are given in theirhonor. Amateur theatricals have 
become a popular form of amusement; and schools 
for training actors are climbing up the ladder to 
recognition alongside other professional schools. 
Not infrequently young men from families of cult- 
ure and refinement seek the stage, as their school 
comrades seek the bar, as a legitimate and honor- 
able avocation. The adoption of a stage name is 
no longer universal—an indication that men are no 
longer ashamed to be known off the stage by the 
name which they have made more or less famous 
upon it. In our towns and cities the number of pro- 
fessing Christians in churches who have never 
been to a theater or seen a play is surprisingly small, 
though strange discriminations appear now and then. 
Thus A does not go to the theater, but goes to the 
opera ; and B has never been to the theater, but he 
has taken his children to “ Pinafore” or his country 
cousins to “The Old Homestead.” A few of those 
who belong to or have been educated according to 
the ideas of the past generation conscientiously 
abstain from going to the theater; but few young 
people are to be found among these total abstainers. 
Not a few of the highest, purest, and most conse- 
crated Christians attend some plays at some theaters ; 
among them are some of the most devoted and suc- 
cessful clergymen. | 

The existence of such a tendency proves little or 
nothing in its favor. There are tendencies for 
evil as well as for good in society ; and this may be 
one of them: that is a question we do not just now 
discuss. But we insist that it is the function of a 
preacher to be a prophet; and of a prophet to be a 
leader. It is the duty of the preacher to have a 
clearer, quicker, and more intelligent perception of 
moral issues than the community generally possess, 
and to use that sense to guide the community. 
The preacher has no right to be oblivious of such 
a tendency as we have described, nor to be silent 
about it because he does not know whither it 
tends. It is his business to study such tendencies, 
to understand and to interpret them. That is 
what he is for. Still less has he a right to be 
silent because the community are divided in opinion, 
or because he is afraid he will not have the support 
of the public in his teaching. A minister who is 
afraid to be in a minority of one has mistaken his 
calling. The young people in our churches are 
asking themselves the questions: “ Is it right to go 
to the theater? If so, when and under what cir- 
cumstances? Is it right to engage in amateur 
theatricals? If so, under what limitations? Is it 
wise to interest myself in dramatic literature? If 
so, may I attend the greatest interpretations of the 
greatest dramas by the greatest interpreters ?” 
And a great many young people are irreparably 
damaging themselves because, getting no clear 
answer to these questions, they are going to the 
theater because their companions are going, and 
despite the protests of their own consciences. 
Superstitious consciences, narrow and uninstructed 
consciences, these may be ; but to violate one’s con- 
science, however uninstructed, is always dangerous 
and generally demoralizing. 

For ourselves, we think that the tendency to rec- 
ognize the dramatic art and award it a place in 
society is at once dangerous and beneficent. It is 
dangerous to those individuals who are not strong 
enough to resist the fascinations of the drama, nor 
clear-headed enough to exercise their moral judg- 
ment upon it; dangerous, too, because a careless or 
a timid clergy are leaving these questions of their 
young people unanswered, and this current toward 
a naturalization of the drama in Christian circles 
undirected. But it is beneficent because it is a 
tendency toward a larger life; because true religion 


never permanently sanctions the restriction of nat- 
ural powers, still less their mutilation ; because the 
dramatic interpretation of life is itself a true art and 
may be made a pure and noble one; and because a 
movement, though it be largely unconscious, to re- 
deem that art is to be classed with the movements 
of past ages to redeem in like manner fiction, 
music, art, athletics, from the hand of the spoiler. 
We do not stop now to defend these propositions ; 
we are content to express them ; but we insist that 
the pulpit should know that there is such a tendency 
as we have described, and should set itself either 
to direct or to resist it with all the moral forces at 
its command. 


A PUBLIC DISGRACE. 


ye at the brutal exhibition in the pugi- 
listic encounter between Sullivan and Kilrain 
is so great that we should be tempted to pass the 
encounter by in silence, were it not that silence 
might not unnaturally be taken to indicate indiffer- 
ence. The best apology that can be made for 
these fighters and the crowd that looked on is that 
they were imperfectly developed brutes, who had 
not yet gone far enough in the Darwinian proc- 
ess to know the difference between a man and an 
animal. But even this semi-scientific statement 
cannot pass as a true one. For animals fight 
each other for food, or for prowess, or inspired 
by real or fancied wrongs. But this was simply 
a money-making affair, in which combative- 
ness was inspired by motives wholly sordid. i 
These two men, who had not the least hostility to 
each other, battered each other for money; for 
money the railroad corporation lent itself to a vio- 
lation of law and of order; for money the lookers-on | 
crowded about to see the encounter, having, the great | 
majority of them, bets dependent on the issue.” 
And now that it is over, the great cities of the East , 
are threatened with exhibitions of the victor to a : 
gaping crowd for money. The two pugilists are 
not sinners above the multitude. In fact, one can | 
have a certain remnant of respect for the man who 
stands the chance of defeat and the certainty of 
receiving some terrible blows, which he cannot 
muster for the men who sit in safety around the 
amphitheater and enjoy in safety the brutal exhi- 
bition. | 
In fact, we are inclined to post as the greatest 
criminals of all, the men who, having every obliga- 
tion to support the laws of the State, set them at 
defiance in order that they might sell tickets over 
their railroad to the shameful exhibition. We 
print here (copying from the New York “ Herald’’) , 
and hope that every newspaper in the country will 
print, the words of honorable indignation uttered 
by the Governor of Mississippi, who appears to be 
making the most vigorous efforts to bring princi-~- 
pals and accessories to justice : 


| 
| 


** JAcKSON, Miss., July 11, 1889.—Governor Lowry said 
that if he could have, under the constitution and laws, con- 
trolled the military without consulting the civil power, the 
sluggers would never have entered the State. It is well 
understood that certain parties in Louisiana are guilty as 
aiders and abettors of this disgraceful fight ; not only so, but 
the general manager, Major Carroll, of the Northwestern 
Railroad, as well as certain other officials, are guilty as 
aiders and abettors, and they will be held toastrict account- 
ability. He says he is determined to invoke and enforce the 
law in all its parts; that it is a burning shame for a corpora- 
tion that is indebted in part for its existence to a State Legis- 
lature to turn upon its creator and friends and enter into 
agreements and combinations to have the law violated and 
brought into contempt by a lot of law-breakers.”’ 


Both Sullivan and Kilrain are at this moment 


fugitives from justice. The Governor of Missis- 


sippi has offered a reward for the arrest and deliv- 
ery of either of them to the authorities of the State 
of Mississippi. Sullivan has been once arrested 
in Tennessee, and has been set at liberty by a judge 
who seems to us to have set all precedents at 
defiance by refusing to hold the prisoner until the 
proper papers could be secured from the Governor. 


We shall keep our readers advised in the Outlool 


= 


i 
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of later proceedings to secure the arrest of these 
criminals and to defeat the ends of justice. The 
issue is one in which all toughs, sluggers, gamblers, 
blacklegs, and criminals are interested on the one 
side, and all honest men on the other. One could 
almost be content to have had this exhibition of 
sordid brutality take place if, as a result, the two 
principals and some of the accessories could be 
put behind prison bars for a year; but we are not 
very sanguine that so desirable a result can be 
accomplished. In the name of all lovers of law 
and order, we give Governor Lowry godspeed in 
his endeavor to accomplish it. 


THE LIMITS OF HELPFULNESS. 


RIENDSHIP is not only one of the greatest 

delights and resources in life, but it offers 
some of the finest opportunities which fall to the 
lot of men. No man can feel poor or entirely 
bereft so long as he has faithful friends; no man 
can feel that he has made a failure of life so long 
as he is able to attach strong, high-minded men and 
women. to himself. But friendship, like all the 
other good gifts of life, ought to be accepted 
rather for what one can put into it than for what 
one can get out of it. There are times when we 
must lean heavily on our friends; when we can 
do nothing for them and they can do much for us. 
But the normal attitude of every man toward his 
friends ought to be that of giving rather than of 
getting, of serving rather than of being served. It 
is of the first importance that the service we render 
our friends shall be intelligent ; not simply a blind 
attempt to help in ways which are essentially 
It is often said that nothing requires 
so much wisdom as the bestowal of money; it 
might be added that few things require greater 
tact and judgment than the rendering of the serv- 
ices of friendship. 

A really noble friendship, one which realizes the 
higher ideals of the relation, must be open-eyed ; 
love may sometimes be blind, friendship ought 
never to lose its sight. Our friendship is really 
helpful to others, not when it consists in making 
things easy for them, gratifying their desires and 
yielding to their humors, but when it develops 
the best that is in them; when it puts them 
on their mettle, makes their weaknesses clear, and 
spurs them to the acquirement of the strength 
which overcomes. “Our friends,” said Emerson, 
with characteristic insight, “are those who make 
us do what we can.” Our real friend is not the 
man or woman who smooths over our difficul- 
ties, throws a cloak over our failings, stands be- 
tween us and the penalties which our mistakes 
have brought upon us; but the man or woman who 
makes us understand ourselves and helps us to 
better things. It is a great mistake to be fettered 
by the weaknesses of our friends, to accept their 
limitations as our own, and, by yielding to their moods 
and narrowness, to circumscribe our own life. No 
healthy nature is willing to allow another to take 
toward it the relation of a parasite; a healthy 
nature demands health in others; it is willing to 
bear any amount of burdens for others, to put its 
strength in the place of another’s weakness; but it is 
never willing that another should come so to rely 
upon it that the life of that other is dwarfed and 
enfeebled. A self-respecting friendship demands 
that there shall be equality between the two who are 
bound by it, that each shall give as well as receive, and 
that each shall furnish a part of the capital of the 
mutual investment. If our friends press too closely 
upon our individuality, our privacy, or our work, it 
is the part of friendship to repel the intrusion. 
There are certain limits beyond which even friend- 
ship cannot go; when it does it has become morbid 
and unhealthy, and is debilitating alike to him who 
leans and to him who supports. 

That which a true friendship longs for and strives 
to achieve is the growth of power and freedom in 


another. 
it must be based on truth. Drawn upon sometimes 
for self-pity, it will not shrink from the sting which 
arouses energy and dignity ; it will have too much 
respect for another to permit in that other any 
decline from the dignity of a true personality, from 
the independence which belongs to real character. 
It will not permit itself to be made the tool of 
another’s weakness, the slave of another’s humor ; 
it will resolutely hold its own. The truest hospi- 
tality sometimes consists in locking the door, and 
the truest friendship sometimes involves absolute 
unresponsiveness to an appeal ‘that ought never to 
have been made. If you wish to serve your friend, 
help him to be self-supporting, but do not let him 
become dependent upon you. Sting him, if neces- 
sary, into the consciousness of his own weaknesses, 
even if it cost his good-will. The surrender of a 
friendship for such a reason may sometimes be the 
highest evidence of its purity and nobility. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


‘“‘ The successful man is the one who concentrates all 
his faculties to a diamond edge to cut a mark some- 
where.” ‘The statement sounds a little oracular when 
isolated—the sort of impromptu that a man sits up 
nights over. One fancies a faint odor of midnight oil 
about it. But, in reality, it crystallized naturally enough 
from the thought of one who has “ cut his mark ” deep 
and clean, if the opinion of his fellow-men may be 
taken in evidence. 

We were seated upon the porch of an old house on 
one of the Bahama islands—a house whose quaint roof 
and wide door have become to many a wayfarer the 
materialized image of hospitality. Out in the road- 
stead, at anchor, was the trim steam yacht that had 
brought us the latest news from the outside world. 
All along the beach lay the various small insular craft 
that never ventured far off soundings. In front of the 
house strolled a group of negroes : a man telling a 
story, whereat his companions laughed loudly; a 
woman with a “fanna” of fruit or vegetables—paw- 
paws or some such succulent thing—on her head ; a 
party of children, white clothes garnished with brown 
heads, arms, and legs, getting home from school. And 
there, quietly observing, enjoying, commenting, was the 
man who had cut his mark somewhere. To him who 
appreciates contrasts, either in life or art, here was a 
vivid one. The embodiment of American nineteenth 
century energy had come, bringing a little atmosphere of 
latter-day luxury along with him, and sat down with a 
sigh of relief to breathe the lazy and enervating odors of 
the summer-land, and to hear the mocking-bird chant 
the refrain he learned from the old Spanish inhabitant 
of the place : ‘“‘ To-morrow, to-morrow, to-morrow.” 


After all, the difference is not so much in the result as 


in the aim. The energetic American who afforded me 
the text for this preachment will probably never be 
satisfied, any more than a river will be satisfied to stop 
flowing ; but the dusky brother who has just been suc- 
cessful in bringing his boat down from his turtle nets, 
with the chance of a few shillings in his pocket, thinks 
only of better fortune as people who have all they want 
here below think of heaven. As long as the rain holds 
off and the sea is not too rough for fishing, and the wild 


parrots do not eat up all the corn in his field, his life is _ 


abundantly full. Herein lies one of the great obstacles 
to the advance of the Bahama colored man. That he 
is contented is perhaps admirable ; but the misfortune 
of his condition is that he is not only contented, he 


is satisfied ; or, rather, to be very accurate, I should 


say that there is not enough dissatisfaction to impel 


him to reach after anything beyond what a very simple | 


appetite demands for the supply of daily need. A 


certain amount of egotism seems necessary to ambition. 


You cannot induce a man to jump until he has some- 


thing solid under his feet ; and while here and there 


there are certainly individuals of that race who have 
materially bettered themselves in the world, some 
even attaining positions of honor in the government of 
the colony, yet the ordinary native colored man does 
not believe in himself sufficiently to make ambition 
possible to him. 

But it does not seem to me that it is the duty of a 
Spectator to formulate theories or make logical deduc- 
tions from the facts which he observes. He should be 


It will not hesitate to give pain because 


willing to divide the pleasure and labor of thinking — 
his reader. 


Under a Jarge fig-banyan tree, in a yard whose fur- 
ther wall was covered with yellow-flowered cacti, be- 
yond which a cocoanut grove rustled its long fronds, I 
sat on a rude carpenter's bench, watching a couple of 
acquaintances of mine who were’ building a boat. 
They were types of the class we have been considering: 
both intelligent men, and one of them a man of fair 
education. The opinion of either upon a matter of 
insular policy, or the conduct of such business as they 
were acquainted with, would be respectfully considered 
by any of the white men of the place; one of the twain, 
especially, being a man of fair judgment and uncom- 
mon executive ability. The interesting subject of con- 
versation then, as it often is in that part of the world, 
was the condition of affairs, political and social, in 
Hayti. Here in the North it was midwinter with the 
readers of The Christian Union, but there the flash of 
the humming-bird’s armor as he darted from passion- 
flower to jessamine blossom reflected a sun so warm 
that even the man of African blood was willing to rest 
in the shade for a little chat. I had expressed my 
views on the Haytian subject quite freely ; a white 
man’s views, be it remembered, toned and tempered in 
deference to the feelings of my friends there. When 
I had finished, one of them took a position which some- 
what astonished me. “De trouble ain’t with dis man 
or dat man. It is wid the whole race of Cuffey. De 
people in Hayti always been fight an’ always will fight, 
because they black. Cuffey de same wherever you fine - 
him. He just de same here as dere, only here he got 
w’ite men to keep him in bound, and dere he ain’t. Dat’s 
every iotum of de diffrence. You take de w’ite man 
away from dese Bahama Islands an’ see what you get. 
In six week every blame Cuffey be on de rampage, 
fightin’ wid every udder one, same as dey is doin’ in 
Hayti dis minute.” He turned to his campanion, the 
boat-builder, for ‘corroboration. ‘“ Ain’ dat so, Boss 
Joe?” But Boss Joe was very busy at the moment, 
and affected not to hear his interlocutor. The oe 
tion was urgently repeated: “Say! Boss Joe, ain’ I 
tellin’ the truth?” Thus appealed to, the boat- 
builder looked up: “ Yes, Henry, I guess that’s right. wu 


| I stumbled across what seemed to me to be the root 
of this matter in a conversation with a certain captain 


who occasionally visited our island. He was an Ameri- 


can colored man who had dealt much with his cousin 
of the Bahamas. He had just had a little difficulty 
with the (colored) magistrate of one of the islands. 
He said: “I am black, and I am not ashamed of my 


color or my race, but I want to deal with white men.” 


“But I think you undervalue the men of your own 


race. Asa rule, they seem quite as square as the Cau- 
-casian in their dealings, and much more easy to get 
along with ; in fact”—I was going to say more, but he 
interrupted with : 


“They may be all that to you, sir, but not to me.” 

“ Why not to you ?” 

“ Because they are of the same color asIam. Don’t 
you know that the negro who would cheat me would 
treat you well, because he respects you and does not 
respect me, on account of my color? I have been fort- 
unate, perhaps, in my dealings with white men. I have 
never lost a cent by one of them; while my own race 
has cost me, first and last, nearly five thousand dollars.” 

It reminded me somewhat of a conversation I once 
had with a man of another race—I did not know his 
nationality till he concluded—who finished his animad- 


| versions on the people of a certain country by exclaim- 


ing : “I know them all, root and branch. I know the 
country. My mother and father were born there. J 
was born there myself.” 

In speaking of these insular colored brothers I need 
not explain that I am simply dealing with the large 
majority of them, and making no mention of a few who 
have risen above their surroundings and associates. 
Until these exceptions are more numerous than at pres- 
ent, they’cannot be considered at all important as factors 
in the Bahama social problem. To one who evinces 
the slightest ambition, there are hundreds whose lives 
are almost as devoid of aim or idea as the gulls’ or the 
pelicans’ that inhabit the island shores. Nor can we 
accept the person of mixed race as being in any way 
related to our discussion. He is always an unknown 
quantity, of whom one can predicate nothing. At one 
moment he is strikingly and typically white, and the 
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next unmitigatedly colored. Will the intelligent, care- | 


less, improvident, skillful, contradictory colored man 
ever “cut a mark” anywhere, except by accident ? 
Sabe Dios. Perhaps some day he will forget that he 
or his-fathers wore shackles. Perhaps he will unlearn 
the old habit of looking for example in thought, in 
morals, and in life to men whose sole superiority very 
often is in the fairer color of the skin. It happened 
once in the old slave days that two men had each a 
large gang of Africans who refused to work. One of 
the masters went, strap in hand, among a score of the 
lusty fellows, and, beginning at the first, whipped them, 
alone and unaided, till every back of the twenty 
-smarted. In the end the entire gang went obediently 
to their work. The neighbor of this man, hearing of 
his success, sent a big, strapping mulatto overseer to 
administer chastisement to his slaves. But at the first 
stroke the negroes rose and nearly killed their master’s 
delegate. One of their own color could not even at- 
tempt what a Caucasian executed with impunity. To- 
day, while the personal physical fear or awe of the 
white man is gone, a mental subserviency has succeeded 
to it. In his thinking or actions, though often childishly 
impatient of control for the moment, yet is the negro 
too dependent upon the leadership of another race 
to concentrate his naturally good faculties to a dia- 
mond edge. 


A CLERICAL WORKER IN BRASS. 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEwrTon. 


@ p= of the most ancient and most interesting 
towns of medieval Germany is the little town 
of Hildesheim, situated on the river Innerste, about 
an hour and a half from Hanover. It is an earlier 
Nuremberg, and has retained many medizval cha 
acteristics. 

It became an episcopal see in the year 815, and 
attained its greatest prosperity in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. After the inhabitants 
had succeeded in shaking off the supremacy of the 
bishops, it became a member of the Hanseatic 
League, and was a free town down to the year 
1803. 7 

_ The artistic developments of this remarkable and 
‘interesting town seem to date from the career and 
influence of a very resolute character—one Bishop 
Bernward, who ruled from the year 993 to 1022. 
According to tradition, the Bishop himself was a 
_ practical worker in brass as well as in several other 
departments of art, and it is at least well authen- 
ticated that he patronized all alike and personally 
superintended the various studios founded by him. 

This Bishop Bernward was a true son and de- 
scendant of Tubal Cain—“ the forger of every cut- 
ting instrument of brass and iron.”: Under his 
influence the little town of Hildesheim became 
one of the most important seats of Romanesque 
art in Germany. A number of buildings were 
erected by him, in particular several fine specimens 
of bronze workmanship, such as the Cathedral 
doors, the Bernward Column, and the candelabrum 
and chalice in the Cathedral treasury. 

While admiring these wonderful brazen doors 
which separate the west vestibule from the nave, 
which were executed by Bishop Bernward in the 
year 1015, I could not but wonder whether these 
wonderful specimens had not furnished the design 
for the famous bronze gates at the Cathedral of 
Florence, which Michael Angelo pronounced worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise. Hildesheim was the 
original cradle of Romanesque art in Germany, 
and this doughty Bishop Bernward founded better 
than he knew when he hammered them into their 
beautiful shape and fastened them on to the gate- 
posts of his cathedral. 

“The moral of it is,” as the Duchess used to say 
in the story of “ Alice Through the Looking-Glass,”’ 
that it is well for us all to have an avocation as well 
as a vocation. The Bishop Bernward who con- 
firmed the children and gave charges to his clergy 
is forgotten, while the Bishop’ Bernward who 
pounded in brass is remembered by the admiring 

visitor to-day. | 

If we can sketch, or carve, or play the violin, or 
rig a boat, or saw wood, or mix chemicals, it is 
well to give the nature its temperamental vent, lest 
that which is ordained of man struggle with that 
which is ordained of nature, and the real man be 
lost and smothered in that phase of life which is 
conventional. | 3 

The thought of old Bishop Bernward swinging 
his mallet in his workshop in Hildesheim in the 

a 1000 set me wondering why we, too, should not 
ve our avocations ag well as our vocations, and 


glorify God with our bodies as well as with our 
souls, both of which, we are told, belong to Him. 
DRESDEN. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS CONVENTION IN 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. |] 


UESDAY of last week found more persons 
arriving in Philadelphia by the trains from all 
quarters than the city has ever before received in 
one day to attend a religious gathering. The First 
Regiment Armory Hall had been engaged for some 
time, decorated through the generosity of Post- 
master-General Wanamaker for the occasion, and 
was in readiness on Monday to receive what has 
come to be known as the largest Christian Conven- 
tion in the history of Christianity. 

‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” and surely 
from the little society that was planted in Williston 
Church, Portland, Maine, after a season of special 
spiritual outpouring in 1881, great things have come. 
At the close of that year two societies, with a little 
over threescore members, represented the so-called 


Christian Endeavor movement. Four years later || 


“the little one had become a thousand,’ for the 
societies had increased to 253, and the member- 
ship to very nearly 11,000. At the opening of 
the present Convention on the 9th of July, 1889, 
the Christian Endeavor movement had assumed 
most extensive proportions, for the number of socie- 
ties reported totaled over 7,650, with a member- 
ship of over 500,000. 

From the States in the Union, from the Prov- 


‘inces of Canada, from Great Britain, Germany, 


and Turkey, delegates to the number of 6,500 
proceeded to Philadelphia, where for three days 
they have been taking part in the proceedings of 


the Eighth National Convention. To say that 


enthusiasm has marked the sessions is to convey 
but a faint impression of the ardor and inspiration 
that have been two characteristics of this remark- 
able gathering. ‘The Armory Hall has been packed 
from front to rear, platform and gallery, with the 
thousands who have accepted the motto, “ For 
Christ and the Church,” and who. have attached 
their signatures to the following pledge : 

“T promise—First, to read the Bible everv day. 
Second, to pray every day. Third, to be present 
at every regular prayer-meeting of the Society, un- 
less detained by some absolute necessity—meaning 
by this some reason which, with a clear conscience, 
I can present to God—and to take some part in every 
meeting. If absent from the monthly consecration, 
to give or send an excuse to the Lookout Com- 
mittee. Fourth, trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ 
for strength, I promise him that I will strive to do 
whatever he would like to have me do, and, just as 
far as I know how, throughout my whole life I 
will endeavor to lead a Christian life.” 

At the opening session of the Convention on the 
afternoon of July 9, Dr. Beckley and Bishop 
Nicholson, of Philadelphia, delivered addresses of 
welcome, which were responded to by Dr. Leech, of 
Albany. The evening session of the same day was 
devoted to the report of the General Secretary, and 
the magnificent opening sermon by the Rev. George 
H. Wells, of the American Presbyterian Church, 
Montreal. | 

Work was begun at an early hour on Wednes- 
day. At half-past six in the morning thousands 
were seated in the Armory Hall for a Convention 
prayer-meeting. Then, from 9 to 10:30 4.m., there 
was a brief season of devotion; a statement from 
the Treasurer, showing receipts for the year to the 
United Society of over $17,000; questions pro- 
pounded and replies given, and a free-will offering 
made for the advancement of the work, amounting 
to the handsome sum of $4,500. After the offer- 
ing came three addresses. Dr. Chapman, of Albany, 
showed how the Christian Endeavor movement 
stood for “ Loyalty to Duty ;” Dr. Deems, of New 
York, for “ Loyalty to the Church ;” and Dr. L. T. 
Chamberlain, of Brooklyn, for “ Loyalty to Christ.” 

At two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon reports 
from the many places where societies exist were 

iven in spicy two-minute addresses. New York 
heads the list from the States in the number of 
societies, having 1,387 ; Massachusetts comes next, 
with 742; while Illinois takes third place, with 541. 
The reports show that the active membership of 
pledged Christian workers added to the church 
during the year from the associate membership 
gave the grand total of 15,672. The afternoon of 
Wednesday was devoted to a discussion and con- 
ference upon practical methods of work. The con- 


ferences were held in different churches in the 
city, conveniently situated for the delegates to at- 
tend. Wednesday evening’s session was one of the 
best. Dr. F. E. Clark at this session delivered his 
annual presidential address, under the title “ What 
God Hath Wrought,” and was followed by a care- 
fully prepared and excellent address by Major- 
General O. O. Howard. eee 

Thursday morning’s work began with an early 
prayer-meeting held in three different sections of 
the city. After devotional exercises, commencing 
at 9 a.m., Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, 
spoke on “The New Prayer-Meeting,” and was 
followed in ten-minute topics by Dr. Farrar, of 
Albany, on “ Hand-Shaking;” Miss Ella Reinking, 
of Des Moines, on “ The Value of Time ;’ Miss 
Emily Wheeler, of Harpoot, Turkey, on “St. Paul's 
Advice to the Sisters ;’’ and the Revs. W. H. York, 
of Syracuse, and Dr. Helwig, of Springfield, Ohio, 
on “The Society Interdenominational, Not Unde- 
nominational.” The pastor’s hour began at eleven 
o'clock, and was occupied with brief testimonies 
from a number of pastors of various denominations 
concerning the advantages and blessing to the 
church from the Christian Endeavor movement. 

In Fairmount Park an open-air session was held 
on Thursday afternoon. After refreshments had 
been served in the pavilion of Belmont mansion 
the delegates were addressed by Dr. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, of Boston, on “ Young People and Temper- 
ance,” and by Mr. R. P. Wilder, of New York, on 
“The Missionary Uprising.” ‘Two hours were de- 
voted, after the addresses, to a social reunion and 
reception by the trustees of the United Society. 

The closing session on Thursday evening will not 
soon be forgotten. What a magnificent assemblage! 
Dr. Pierson, of Philadelphia, spoke on a topic with 
which he was familiar—* The World for Christ ;” 
and Dr. Gifford, of Boston, followed with an ad- 
dress on “Christ for the World,” and a most 
delightful half-hour was spent in a closing conse- 


| cration service, which was followed by the Christian 


Endeavor benedictign, which brought the Eighth 
National Convention to a close. 

The Philadelphia press has given a great deal of 
space to the proceedings of the Convention, but not 
more than the merits of the gathering demand. 


Correspondents from all quarters were on hand to 


send out information concerning the Christian En- 
deavor movement, which for enthusiastic earnest- 
ness is unsurpassed in modern times. The Presi- 
dent of the United States sent his greetings to the 
Convention, and the Convention acknowledged the 
President’s interest in the movement by the follow- 
ing telegraphic message: “ The United Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, assembled in convention from 
six thousand to eight thousand strong, express their 
thanks to President Harrison for his grateful mes- 
sage, and crave for our Christian President God’s 
greatest blessing.” The Postmaster-General, the 
Hon. John Wanamaker, came on from Washing- 
ton to attend the Convention, and at one of the ses- 
sions delivered a much appreciated address. 

St. Louis and Minneapolis were rival claimants 
for the honors attaching to the place for holding 
the next convention. Before the trustees of the 
United Society the representatives of these cities 
were heard. In favorof Minneapolis it was urged, 
among other things, that the Exposition Building 
could accommodate the largest convention, while 
the Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, the Boards of Trade of both cities, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Exposition managers, the Govern- 
or of the State, the Mayors of the twin cities and 
of Rochester and Winona, and two thousand Chris- 
tian Endeavor members, invited the Convention 
to Minneapolis. A convention such as the one 
now being held in Philadelphia, it was urged, 
would be worth ten years’ work for the Northwest. 
In favor of St. Louis was presented a morocco- 
bound petition with eighteen thousand signatures, 
including the names of four thousand clergymen, 
along with invitations from Illinois, Kansas, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Texas, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. A building to accommodate six thousand 
would be provided, with the assurance that its sys- 
tem of ventilation was so perfected that the tem- 
perature would be twelve degrees cooler inside than 
out. It was principally claimed that St. Louis is 
the gateway of the South and West, and by means 
of a Christian Endeavor convention the prejudice 
which has perpetuated for a quarter of a century 
an estrangement between the old and the new 
South would be overcome. After careful consid- 
eration the trustees were swayed by the latter 
claims, and St. Louis was fixed upon as the place 
for the assembling of next year’s convention. S. 
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THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. 


By tHe Rev. James M. Wuiron., Pu.D. 


SERIES of articles under this heading in The 

Christian Union two years ago (the last one 
dated September 1, 1887) has been recalled to me 
by the recent articles of Mr. Riis. The writer, 
Dr. Anna S. Daniels, then exhibited the dreadful 
infamy of these vile dwellings so plainly as to call 
out protests from fastidious people against the pub- 
lication of such horrible facts. But two years have 
passed, and there has been no effective protest 
against the facts themselves. ‘The editorial com- 
ment of The Christian Union (August 25, 1887) 
upon the complaint of the objectors to such distress- 
ful reading is here in point : 

“ The landlord who packs tenants together in a tene- 
ment under conditions which breed licentiousness, pro- 
fanity, intemperance, theft, and every form of physical 
disease, is not alone responsible for the crime. The 
community which does not tear down the rookery, and 
put him in the penitentiary for maintaining it, shares 
the responsibility with him.” 

Another summer upon us, and the massacre 
of the innocents in the unwholesome tenements 
is as certain to be repeated as the midsummer 
heat. Yet every word of the dreadful indictment 
against the disease-breeding tenements of the swarm- 
ing poor remains as shamefully true as two years 
ago. 
"But this apparent apathy is not all apathy. The 
complexity and difficulty of the problem—the more 
apparent the more closely it is studied—is such 
that many an earnest spirit is brought to halt in in- 
decision. The steam is up, but the ship is befogged. 

It would seem indisputable that a municipality 
may as well erect tenements to rent as market- 
houses; that it may build wholesome dwellings for 
its helpless poor as well as for its caged menagerie 
of wild beasts—for which an appropriation of $300,- 
000 has been warranted by the last Legislature. 
It may take land for such purposes as well as for 
public parks. But, it is objected, we must first 
have a cleaner government; We must not add to 
the present scandals of jobbery, favoritism, political 
nulls,” ete. 

Migbt it not be possible to avoid these without 
waiting for the millennium? Possibly a commission 
might be created for tenement-house reform, in 
which these apprehended political interferences 
might be minimized—one which, as requiring the 
most scrupulous management, should be appointed 
by and responsible to the authority most independ- 
ent of political influence ; say, some such body as 
the Court of Appeals. 7 

Another objection is the inevitableness of filth. 
Many of the people it is proposed to install in de- 
cency would quickly turn the model lodging into 
a sty. They prefer dirt, and will have it. 

Thisis more of an excuse than an objection. In 
view of what is done by compulsory disinfection in 
cases of contagious disease (not to speak of com- 
pulsory education), it is weakly urged. To evict 
an uncleanly family from a model lodging would be 
merely to move a nuisance, which it is clearly within 
our right to abate. A hand as firm as that which 
dragged a man like Professor Proctor from his 
hotel to the harbor hospital last summer is all that 
is wanted. A thousand, not to say, as we might, 
ten thousand, filthy families in a crowded city is 
quite as grave a danger as was that carefully iso- 
lated case of yellow fever, in which the authorities 
did not hesitate to jeopardize the life even of so 
illustrious a man. 

But how are you to prevent overcrowding, when 
such crowds must live near their work because of 
fares? (1.) Cheap transportation is not beyond 
municipal control. (2.) Make all the room that is 
needed. Human life has at least as much right to 
all the room needed for sanitary conditions as the 
East River Bridge has to the room required for its 
approaches. A municipality is not more unable than 
a railway to take all land that a public interest re- 
quires. It is better that half a dozen factories, if 
need be, should be cleared away for necessary liv- 
ing-places than that half a dozen living-places 
should be crammed into one for the sake of the 
factories. A little scattering of work-places would 
of itself relieve the jammed living-places. 

Then there is the vexed question of rent, perhaps 
the most difficult part of the problem. The ob- 
jector asks, What of the idle or vicious who would 
not pay their rent to the municipal landlord? As 
to this: 

(1.) We cannot wait for reformed tenements till 
we are in all cases certain of reformed tenants. (2.) 


~ Reformed tenements will reform some tenants, but 


not all. (3.) For the “bad lot” we must have 
further treatment; they must not be turned loose 
to become pest-centers. Penology shows that the 
social danger from this class is best nipped in the 
bud. They are fit subjects for the restricted free- 
dom and discipline of some new kind of reformatory. 
(4.) Cases deserving lenity and forbearance would 
have humaner treatment than they obtain from 
private proprietors. 

It has been still further objected that if com- 
petitive rent, as now paid into private hands, should 
be reduced to equitable rent paid to the municipal- 
ity, wages would soon fall proportionately, under 
the “iron law” which tends to reduce them to the 
lowest living-point. Be it so. The force of this 
objection is not against a reform of the tenemeni- 
house evils, but against other evils which require 
different treatment. Should the alleged difficulty 
result, it would only hasten the solution of another 
burning question, which we have no need here to 
discuss. 

But, as regards the particular evil of the extor- 
tion to which the poorest class are the most subject 
in high prices for low living-places (though this is 
but the least of the great evils of their situation), 
there is a strong point to be urged against the com- 
petitive rent which makes the vile tenement more 
lucrative to its owner than the brown-stone man- 
sion. Some of these holes are said to net not less 
than thirty-five per cent. Why is this more allow- 
able in tenement-hire than in cab-hire? The hire, 
or rent, of a cab is not allowed to be competitive ; 
it is fixed by law, and freedom of contract is so far 
abridged. Why? To secure the ignorant or help- 
less from imposition and extortion. The same 
ground would amply justify the application of cab- 
law to a certain class of tenements. Nor would it 


be hard to draw the line, say, at dwellings intended | 
for a certain number of occupants. As The Chris- 
tian Union stated two years ago, “ Experience has — 
demonstrated beyond all peradventure that the 
relation of landlord and tenant cannot be left to be 


determined merely by private contract.” The best 
thing that could happen would be to make some 


rookeries much less profitable to their conscience- 
| have added a bright page to the record of our art. 


less proprietors. 


The above suggestions are made in the hope of. 
ealling out still better ones. After all the talk of 


years, it is plain that something should be done. 


It is quite time to make definite motions as a basis" 


for well-planned action. Our English cousins are 
ahead of us in this matter, both in thought and 
deed. The pessimistic and hopeless tone of Mr. 
Frederic Greenwood’s recent article on “ Misery in 
Great Cities” is hardly warranted. Progress has 
been made since Lord Salisbury said, years ago, 
“The better housing of the poor is the great ques- 
tion of the future.” Municipal development in 
England is now taking this line, and some of the 
cities are actively engaged in the erection of suita- 
ble homes for the poor. _ | 
But in this country, and especially in this city of 
New York, the point requiring present and incessant 
emphasis is this: The thing first needed is not 
legislation—what there isis not enforeed—but public 
opinion soundly sensitive to our municipal infamy 
and peril. The well-to-do man or woman who puts 
this aside as a disagreeable subject, and will have 
nothing to do with it, is the one chiefly responsible 
for any further delay in arresting the profanation 
of the home, the destruction of infant life and of 
maidenly virtue, the breeding of criminals, the 
fermenting of moral and physical pestilence, which 
the Cain-spirit now suffers to rage unchecked. “ Am 
I my brother’s keeper ?” “Thou art the man.” | 
Great as is the evil of the saloon, the unreformed 
tenement-house is the cause of half of it. Spare 
not the branches, but strike at the root. | 


| 


| 


THE TRAINING OF ARTIST-ARTISANS. 


By Hircucock. | 


a artisanship at the Universal Expo- 
sition shows two truths, according to an intelli- 
gent correspondent of the Associated Press. “The 
first truth is that the American constructive sense 
is superior to the European, and the second that 
the American decorative sense is inferior to the 
European. The American has surpassed the Euro- 
pean in mechanism, but the sense of beauty is still 
dull in the national breast. American artisanship, 
speaking broadly, when brought face to face with 
European artisanship, is more intelligent in the 
application of means to ends and in directness of 
method and economy of labor, but it is crude and 
almost illiterate in taste.”’ | 


_ This verdict is confirmed by other observers, and 
it is undoubtedly to be accepted. The correspond- 
ent continues: ‘ Design enters into the treatment 
of metals, woods, textiles, paper, leather, clays, 
skins, and stones. We have in our zones the raw 
material, and essentials, with few exceptions, of 
nearly the entire classification generally accepted 
as decorative manufactures in this Exposition. Our 
progress in their employment is shown to be, except 
in a few great departments, primitive and paltry. 
In fine artisanship, generally considered, every other 


country of magnitude puts us toshame. The free- 
dom of which we rightly boast in civil life is found 


associated with ignorance and slavery in the artistic 
and industrial life. Eliminate from the American 
exhibit the machinery, the gold and silver smithing, 


and the art of the lapidary and glassmaker, and 
‘there is no American decorative art remaining 


upon which one can-linger with satisfaction.” 
I make no apology for these quotations. because 


they are a concrete presentation of truths repeated 


again and again, and yet unrecognized by the pub- 
lic. They should prove a lesson in humility. The 
Exposition follows closely after our last centennial 
celebration—the close of a series of self-gratulatory 
rejoicings over the anniversaries of independence, 


victories, the beginnings of constitutional govern- 


ment, and the inauguration of the first President. 
Every American has shared the spirit of these cele- 
brations ; and yet, although we have political liberty, 
the Paris Exposition, like our Centennial Expo- 
sition, shows that we are still in artistic bond- 
age. We still wear the yoke of England, to quote 
the ancient phrase, and it is hardly possible to make 
comparisons between our work in applied art and 
the work of countries which taught England. Con- 
fession is good for the soul, and it will be well for 
us if our people realize that our applied art at the 
Paris Exposition is an acknowledgment of servitude 
and inferiority. | 

It is possible, of course, that we might be better 
represented. There is no mention of the work of 
the Associated Artists, whose influence upon native 
silk manufacturers, encouragement of original de- 
sign and methods of execution in “ needle-painting,” 


The Rockwood Potteries are mentioned, but noth- 


ing is said of the tiles made at Chelsea. Glass- 


work is cited; but there is no allusion to the use of 
colored instead of painted glass, to the employment 
of jewels, the increased use of the lead line—in 
short, the application of a painter’s methods to 
windows, which Mr. La Farge introduced here 
hardly a dozen years ago. There is little good 
American work in leather ; but Mr. Yandell’s efforts 
deserve recognition, like the efforts of a few manu- 
facturers to produce work in iron structurally fitting 
and harmonious instead of merely “novel” or 
‘‘ picturesque.”’ Yet the best possible, the ideal, 
presentation of American work in applied art would 
enable us only slightly to modify the verdict given 
upon the Exposition. That verdict must be ac- 
cepted, and national conceit cannot remain deaf to 
its lesson. 

The lesson is a familiar one. Success in the in- 
dustrial world to-day is the success of trained intel- 
ligence, not of muscle. Brains have given to Ameri- 
can machinery its high rank in the markets of the 
world. Are there. not brains enough to make 
American applied art of equal value? Our ability 
in the one field has been thoroughly proved. In 
the other the indications are that we possess tact, 
quickness, adaptability, and considerable readiness 
in assimilation and combination, even if we are de- 
ficient in creative power. But these generalities, 
based largely upon the results of certain prize com- 
petitions, are obviously of little value. Instead of 
one type, we have to deal with every race in our 
cosmopolitan cities. The simple truth is that our 
possibilities are unknown, because there has never 
been any general interest in the training of Ameri- 
can artist-artisans. 

And so I come back to the starting-point. Will 
the result of the Paris Exposition help to teach the 
indifferent the consequence of the finer industries ? 
We have outgrown the pioneer stage, and the stage 
of reliance upon the coarser manufactures. Our 
prosperity is no longer merely a question of gather- 
ing lumber by the shipload, or wresting the 
precious metals from the earth, or even of reaping 
wheat by the square mile, or slaying hogs by the 
thousand. Natural resources must be supplemented, 
not only by the mechanical ability which we have, 


but also by the trained taste which will transform 


the ore or clay, the textile fabric, the wood or 
leather, into a thing of beauty and realize its 
highest possible value. There is a familiar illus- 
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tration. With training, the day-laborer, the shov- 
eler of clay, may become a brickmaker. Given 
the natural talent and the training, and he may 
‘become a potter. With another order of talent, 
but always with training added, he may become a 
sculptor. Illustrations of this kind are evidently 
faulty, and they are usually cited as an appeal to 
the commercial spirit. It would be better simply 
to insist, like Morris, that love of art, to be genuine, 
must begin with the common people, and that it 
must be developed by the introduction of the beau- 
tiful into homely, common life. This is the rational 


. method, and the mere buying of costly easel- 


pictures by a few simply shows an artificial and 
limited care for art. Indeed, it might be argued 
that the easel-picture itself—something practically 
unknown in the greatest days of art—is an ab- 
surdity, and that the true province of painting is 
to furnish a natural and essential part of mural 
decoration. But this is a digression. The point 
to be noted now is that the practical argument is 
necessary to arouse substantial interest in applied 
art. It may be a vulgar thing to insist that art 
shall “pay,” but this is the demand to be met when 
the need of art-training in this country is presented 
to those able to support it. , 

The answer is ready. It comes from the potter- 
ies and silk factories, the jewelry and wood-working 
and a hundred other industries of France ; from the 
iron-workers, wood-carvers, potters, and the other 
trained artisans of Germany; from Belgium, the 
little State which has made herself great by her work 
in applied art; and from England, where the train 
ing begun at South Kensington only forty years ago 

has developed silk manufactories and _ potteries 
known everywhere, the former rivaling those of 
France. The latter country has had the advantage 
of a Government patronage of art going back to 


Francis I., and surpassing the public aid given in °* 


any other country. The great Minister Colbert 
fully realized the immense importance of applied 
art, and so this recognition has continued from the 
days of the Grand Monarque, and France has 
led the world, although of late many patriotic 
Frenchmen have feared for her supremacy. In 
all these older countries, where the more crude nat- 
ural wealth is of comparatively slight account, it 
has been recognized that the development of taste 
and skill was essential to national prosperity. The 
results of training in applied art are now matters of 
history. No one can longer doubt its necessity, or 
the practical value of its results. 

It is true that the more prominent art schools 
in our cities are of the good old academic pattern, 
and the popular superstition lingers that applied art 
_ is apart from and inferior to the art of the academy. 
But something has been done. Nearly twenty 
years ago Massachusetts endeavored to profit by 
the lessons of South Kensington, and made drawing 
a part of the common-school curriculum. The 
methods, which met with bitter opposition, may not 
have been the best, but they showed an appreciation 
of the necessities of the time. Within a few years 
a better home has been provided for the State 
Normal Art School. More will be done, for there 
is a growing appreciation of the fact that Massa- 
chusetts, unable to compete with the natural wealth 
of the West, must retain her rank by superiority in 
the finer industries. In Philadelphia the Penn- 
sylvania Museum Industrial Art Schools have done 
good work, and appreciative manufacturers have 
contributed over $30,000 to their support. In 
St. Louis applied art has an eloquent advocate in 
Professor Ives, Director of the Art Museum; in 
Chicago, Mr. French, Director of the Art Institute, 
has fully recognized the importance of the subject ; 
and something has been done in Cincinnati, the 
home of the admirably conducted Rockwood Pot- 
tery, and of wood carving schools, as well as of a 
richly endowed museum and art school. But ap- 
_plied art is not the first consideration at these schools, 


nor at the best-known art schools of New York. 


Here we have the Metropolitan Museum Art 
Schools, which labor under many disadvantages, 
although Mr. Henry G. Marquand has shown 
by his public addresses that he is alive to the 
necessity of training in applied art. For such 
training the metropolis should be a center, and 
one enthusiastic teacher has been devoting himself 
to the realization of a plan for a central institute 
for artist-artisans. 

A year ago I gave an outline of Mr. John Ward 
Stimson’s plans in The Christian Union. Thus far 
his undertaking seems to have been successful—a 
proof of the power of earnestness and singleness of 
purpose. The classes have increased until they 
have outgrown the rooms at No. 140 West Twenty- 


third Street, and there is a steady pressure for 


admission. The curriculum has been enlarged 
until it includes eight branches. Anatomy and 
perspective and decorative ornament are taught by 
Professor Conrad Diehl. Mr. Stimson directs the 


.classes in drawing and shading from objects and 


the antique, drawing and painting from still life, 
and drawing and painting from life. Messrs. Olin 
L. Warner and F. E. Elwell instruct the classes 
in plastic modeling. Messrs. Diehl, Stimson, and 
George Wharton Edwards are in charge of the 
sketch and illustration class, and Messrs. Diehl and 
Stimson superintend the normal classes. The cost 
of instruction is small. Subscribers of $50 or over 
to the school fund are entitled to the privileges of 
the Institute on certain specified conditions. For 
the convenience of students the school year of seven 
months is divided into two terms at $25 each, or 
$12 for any one month. Mr. Stimson’s general 
principles of instruction are based upon the “ natu- 
ral method,” or the “method of evolution,” and 
his circulars furnish detailed explanations of his 
ideas, which might be summarized as “the gradual 
unfolding of the principles of art in the study of 
nature.” Mr. Stimson’s methods appear to be ex- 
cellent, and they are sustained by the test of expe- 
rience at the Metropolitan Museum Art Schools 
and at the new Institute for Artist-Artisans. But 
methods unvitalized by genuine zeal and enthusi- 
asm cause superficial and perfunctory work, and it 


is to Mr. Stimson’s abounding enthusiasm that. 


some degree of his success must be attributed. His 
work and his writings show his love of his task, 
and his unquestioning faith in its supreme conse- 
quence. This is the way that good work is done. 
Half-hearted teaching, in a spirit of doubt and in- 
difference, or mere criticism, can never leave a last- 
ing impress. But Mr. Stimson is possessed by his 
work. He believes in it, and calls aloud upon 
others to see the need as he sees it, and to help on 
a work to him perhaps the most important of our 
time. In one finely earnest letter he warns the 
citizens of New York that “the Western cities are 
girding to outrun you in the race for industrial 
supremacy, and they will contest your claim to in- 
tellectual and artistic leadership if you sell your 
birthright for a mess of materialism. Eternal vig- 
ilance is again the price of liberty, and as the de- 
cision of the Republic was long ago taken to edu- 
cate its children for the ever-renewed battle of life 
us the only security to itself, it looks to you for 
guidance and help in this question of skill and 
competitive power. History will hold us responsi- 
ble, and art, with her universal tongue, will speak 
to our eternal honor or disgrace.” | 

It is encouraging to know that these appeals 
have not been wholly disregarded. Subscriptions 
to the maintenance fund of the Institute have been 
received from firms like Tiffany & Co., Cottier & 
Co., Herter Bros., Howard & Son, the Gorham and 
the Whiting Silver Manufacturing Companies, Mr 


Cheney, the silk manufacturer, and Warren & Ful- 


ler and Frederick Beck & Co., the manufacturers 
of wall paper. All these firms have been forced 
to rely largely upon foreign designers, on account 
of the lack of trained American artist-artisans. In 
some cases, Tiffany & Co. for example, efforts have 
been made to educate designers—a worthy work, but 
one obviously better carried on at a comprehensive 
school. The education which Mr. Stimson under- 
takes will be of direct advantage to these firms, and 
hundreds of others. Only the other day a carpet 
manufacturer, who pays $25,000 yearly for designs, 
expressed to me his regret at the inability to obtain 


American designers, who are almost’ invariably 


more reliable, industrious, and adaptable than the 
foreigners. There is no doubt about the practical 
demand for the results which Mr. Stimson so zeal- 
ously seeks to realize. | 

‘The potters have awakened to their great need 
of more artistic work,” writes Mr. Haynes, chairman 
of the Art Committee of the United States Potters’ 
Association. “ They are seeking light on the subject. 
What a grand thing for our country if all our in- 
dustries shall join in a general movement for 
industrial art education!” The extract is from a 
letter proposing co-operation in this work with the 
Jewelers’ Guild. In another letter Mr. Haynes 
emphatically indorses Mr. Stimson’s Institute. 
Practical approval has been shown in the selection 
of the Institute as one of the three schools invited 
to enter a competition in designs for pottery. The 
prizes, $50, $25, and $10, are small, but this recog- 
nition is of large consequence to the Institute, 
especially as a sign of the appreciation of the man- 
ufacturers, who must provide the chief support for 
the training of artist-artisans. 


Nothing could be more encouraging than a union 
of manufacturers for this purpose. To-day we are 
put to shame at Paris because training in applied 
art in this country has received such lukewarm 
recognition and such feeble support. I will not 
dwell upon reasons which might be called senti- 
mental, but, if I may repeat something which I 
have said in the New York “Tribune,” it pays to 
encourage the teaching of applied art. Our Gov- 
ernment can do nothing. It remains for citizéns, 
business men, and manufacturers to ask themselves 
if it is not well to spare a little money from Bou- 
guereaus and Viberts to train American artist- 
artisans, whose skill and taste will bring an early 
and certain return. Upon the facilities for such 
training depends America’s rank, as regards the 
finer industries, in the markets of the world. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND POSTMASTER 
PEARSON. 


By GEorGE J. MANSON. 


OME general facts have been given showing 

how Mr. Pearson was harassed by lack of 
support at Washington; it will be the aim of 
the writer of this article to give certain particu- 
lars, obtained from official sources, which show how 
the late lamented official was annoyed and hampered 
in his effort to give a postal service to the great 
metropolis based on business principles and di- 
vorced from “ practical politics.”’ 

At the outset, it should be borne in mind that the 
great reform in the administration of the New York 
Post-Office began some years ago, when Thomas 
L. James, late Postmaster-General, was made Post- 
master of the city. He had occupied a prominent 
position in the Custom-House, was a man of rare 
executive ability, and at once proceeded to carry 
on the postal service on business principles. For - 
this service he gained the gratitude and good- 
will of the citizens of the whole town, except- 
ing only the professional politicians of both 
parties to whom the New York Post-Office had 
long been, not to say a political plum, but a whole 
pie or a pudding. One of the first official acts 
of Mr. James was to raise Mr. Pearson to the 
rank of Assistant Postmaster. Mr. Pearson had 
been in the office since he was a boy; he had had 
experience in nearly every department of the service, 
and in regard to every postal operation he was 
capable of exercising sound, practical judgment; in 
short, he was fully acquainted with all the details 
of the business. As a leading Democratic paper 
said at the time of his death: * There is not, prob- 
ably, on the entire roster of the civil service to-day 
the name of a public official who possesses in a 
greater degree the exact and technical knowledge 
which is justly esteemed by reformers the strong- 
est recommendation an applicant for office can 
have.” 

When Mr. Pearson, in the course of time, finally 
became Postmaster, he carried out the same business 
management of the office that had characterized his 
predecessor. This was too much for the practical 
politicians, who had been doing considerable groan- 
ing (and quite likely more or less swearing) under 
the James régime, and they wanted Mr. Pearson to 
resign ; but he wouldn’t resign. They could not find 
grounds for his removal, and so they resorted to 
persecution. 

All through his administration the politicians of 
both parties were opposed to him because he would 
not make the Post-Office a political machine, or allow 
them to make use of the patronage to serve their 
purposes. 

It was well known, of course, that Mr. Pearson 
was an ardent believer in Civil Service Reform. 
While Mr. Arthur was Vice-President, Mr. Pearson 
wrote to him that there was a certain person in the 
office who was seeking promotion, and, in connec- 
tion with his efforts in this direction, was making 
free use of Mr. Arthur’s name. The man had 
formerly been an employee in Mr. Arthur’s law 
office. Mr. Pearson frankly told the Vice-President 
that if the man had given the same amount of 
time and energy to performing the duties of his 
position that he had given to seeking promotion, 
his advancement would have come to him in the 
natural course of events. It is understood (on 
very good authority) that this practical reminder of 
the Civil Service methods gave mortal offense to 
Mr. Arthur. | 

Soon after Mr. Arthur became President, the 
authorities at Washington commenced to shut down 
on the amount of supplies to which the New York 
office was entitled. Here are a few instances: 
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Every three months the New York office was 
allowed to send to Washington a list of articles 
that it was thought necessary to purchase in the city. 
These lists were nearly always cut down beyond 
the economical and proper limit, and the office had 
to get along the best way it could. The baskets 
and stamps would need repairing, but no money 
would be allowed for that purpose. The quality of 
the rubber furnished in the stamps was of the 
cheapest possible description—not fit to be used in 
an ordinary business office. Except under the 
gravest necessity the Department would not allow 
any printing to be done outside of the small and 
incomplete printing office connected with the build- 
ing. The books necessary for use by the Post- 
master could not be bound without making special 
application therefor, which, in nearly every case, 
would be disallowed. Mr. Pearson paid a great deal 
of money out of his own pocket on this account 
alone. As the Government would not supply ink 
that was fit for use, he bought his own ink, and a 
certain kind of paper necessary for making out his 
schedules. The Postmaster-General had ordered a 
report to be made that required a certain kind of 
ruled paper. Mr. Pearson obtained the paper, 
sent the bill to Washington, and the charge, after 
at first being disallowed, was, after a long time, al- 
lowed. The controversy with the officials over 
this trifling matter became so irksome that, after 
this experience, Mr. Pearson paid for the paper 
himself. Once there was a long fight over a bill of 
$3 for certain repairs to desks. After an exhaust- 
ing struggle this was allowed. Certain blanks for 
the office, of which millions would be used during 
the year, would be ordered, and from three to four 
months would elapse before the order would be 
filled; in a great many instances, on account of 
this delay, the entire substance of the blanks would 
have to be changed after they reached the New 
York office, thus entailing a vast amount of extra 
and unnecessary work. Sometimes the authorities 
would claim that they had lost the order for certain 
blanks; in more than one case such supplies have 
been paid for by the postmaster or some leading 
official in the New York office. The writer of this 
article has, within a few days, seen a receipted bill 
of $25 for blanks bought by an official of the 
Post-Office for the public service. A short time 
since another official in the office paid out of his 
own pocket a bill of $11 for necessary work that 
the Department refused to authorize. One promi 
nent employee has paid nearly $500 out of his own 
pocket for supplies the Government should have 
furnished. At one time the copying ink supplied 
the office was so poor that it would not give a copy 
after a letter or document was written. A sealing- 
wax which was used on the foreign mail bags, and 
which, after much experimenting, was found to be 
exactly suitable for the purpose, was replaced by 
an inferior article. To the complaints of the Post- 
master in regard to this matter the Washington 
authorities only replied that the wax was good 
enough. It was not until the post-office officials of 
the foreign countries complained of the wax used 
on the mail-bags coming from the New York Post- 
Office that the Foreign Department of the Govern- 
ment forced the Division of Salary and Allowance 
to grant money enough to purchase the proper kind 
of wax. 

Mr. Pearson was hampered in other ways, as, for 
instance, by the appointment at Washington of com- 
missions manifestly instructed in advance to make 
reports unfavorable to his frequent appeals for an 
increase of the force to a point necessary to properly 
carry on the business of the office. His applications 
for necessary supplies were frequently met by a 
refusal or absolute silence. It was charged that he 
was interested in a certain city dispatch for the 
delivery of letters. On ex parte statements it was 
sought to remove him on these grounds. Letter- 
carriers banded together as Knights of Labor, many 
of them being delinquents and under suspension for 
various violations, and, most improperly, in defiance 
of all discipline, they were allowed to discuss the 
official orders in their private assemblies, and circu- 
late slanders against their chief in that portion of 
the press that was willing to print them. 

The “election day” incident in 1884 must not 
be overlooked. Mr. Pearson had always closed the 
office on election day, and had printed posters in 
the lobby announcing his intention to do so on this 
occasion. In the New York “ Tribune” of the 


\ next day he saw an article stating that the Post- 
master-General had decided that postmasters could 


not close their offices on election day. He tele- 
graphed to the Department for information, and 
received the following reply: 


“Under the recent ruling of the Postmaster-General, 
postmasters are not permitted to close their offices on 
holidays, except on those declared legal by National 
legislation and Executive proclamations. © 

| “James H. Marr, 
“ Acting Asst. Postmaster-General.” 


He was, of course, obliged to take down the post- 


ers and to have the office open on election day, but 
issued instructions to each superintendent that 
every employee of the office who desired to do so 
should have an opportunity of exercising the fran- 
chise. Those instructions were carefully followed. 
Not a complaint was made; nor was any case 
known of any employee having been deprived of 
the opportunity of voting on that day. Not a vote 


was lost to Mr. Blaine or Mr. Cleveland. On the 


morning of election day the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General telegraphed him: ‘Please give 
employees full opportunity to exercise the right of 
suffrage.” As Mr. Pearson had already taken 
measures to secure that end, he took no further 
action in the matter. He was also waited on by 
several post-office inspectors, who announced that 
they had come from Republican headquarters, and 
desired that the men should have an opportunity 
to vote. He told them he had already so arranged, 
and they went away apparently satisfied. But one 
of them went to one of the branch offices and 
advised the superintendent, notwithstanding the 
orders to keep the office open as usual, to “shut up 
the office and let the boys go to the polls and 
work.” 
Shortly after the result of the election was known 
the falsehood was circulated that Mr. Pearson kept 
the office open on election day for the purpose of 
helping to defeat Mr. Blaine, and that the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Pearson was in some part, if not 
altogether, a reward for the service thus rendered. 
That falsehood has been repeatedly exploded, and 
yet newspapers that must have had full knowledge 
of the truth in the matter often repeated the 
untruth within a few months of the Postmaster’s 
death. The Albany (N. Y.) “Journal” repeated 
this slander after Mr. Pearson’s death. Ex-Post- 
master-General James sent a correction to the 
paper. The “Journal” had to admit that Mr. 
Pearson had taken the usual course, and added: 
‘** But while every employee of the New York Post- 
Office may have had an opportunity to vote, as Mr. 
James states, no opportunity was given him to work 
for Blaine.” | 
And that little sentence expresses, in a nutshell, 
the spirit of the whole opposition to the man who, 
with his dying breath, exclaimed, “‘ I have spent 
my life fighting the spoils system.” It may be that 
the people employ their public servants to “ work ” 
with the “boys” around the polls on election day ; 
but the ordinary citizen and taxpayer, who is not 
making his living out of politics, is probably of: the 
opinion that after the public servant casts his vote 
he should go about his business just the same as 
any other man who is employed and paid to do cer- 
tain services. | 


WITH THE CROWD AT THE 
EXPOSITION. 


By Susan Haves WaARvb. 


F you have sufficient courage and love of human 
nature to mix in a crowd, there is no time like a 
holiday to visit the Paris Exposition. All the world 
is out. Every type, nationality, and rank; all 
Paris, all France, and a large part of England and 
of the United States, must be inclosed within these 
gates. It is only when one has elbowed and edged 
and fought his way through, and breathes once 
more the outer air, that he finds the streets as full 
of life as ever, the Champs Elysées thronged with 
gay carriages dashing to and fro from the Bois, 
every chair and bench filled with idle lookers-on, and 
the cafés with their sidewalks dense with hungry, and 
especially with thirsty, humanity. Holidays such 
as yesterday (which was Whitmonday, one of the 
Bank Holidays of our cousins across the Channel) 
close all the shops and houses, and every one who 
has been too busy before t® see the great Exposi- 
tion makes this his opportunity. | 
Tickets are cheap enough. Before each gate, and 
for blocks away, venders, men and women, thrust 
them into your hand, offering them for but little 
more than half price—for twelve or thirteen sous. 
They sold for less than ten at the Bourse to-day, 
twenty sous being the official price charged at all 
the entrances. Ordinarily two tickets are required 
from those who wish to visit the grounds in the 
evening and see the fountains, buildings, and gar- 


dens lighted by night; but on this holiday evening 
one ticket is sufficient. Before ten o’clock in the 
morning, also, two tickets are required, and those 


| who wish to avoid the crowd make early visits, and 
| leave the grounds by noon. 


I have heard no official statement of the numbers 
present yesterday afternoon, but a shrewd Califor- 
nian, experienced in sight-seeing and cautious in 
estimates, did not hesitate to place the figures as 
high as 150,000. Toward five o’clock the great 
palaces, all of them, and the grounds extending 
from them to the Eiffel Tower, were so crowded 
that it was as difficult to force one’s way as it is 
every afternoon in such narrow and attractive 
quarters as the “ Street of Cairo.” 

It is interesting and instructive to note just what 
attracts the crowd. First, of course, comes the 
Eiffel Tower, known in French as the tour Fiffel, 
with accent on the last syllable. Every one stands 
agape who enters the grounds from the Trocadero 
quarter. No one can fail to be impressed by such 
a stupendous piece of ironwork, and such a marvel 
of engineering skill. Your judgment may have 
disapproved of the extravagant and objectless ex- 
penditure of money and life involved in the build- 
ing, but once enter the Champs de Mars, and look 
ap three hundred métres through that iron lace- 
work, and you involuntarily obey the order of the 
guide-book : 

“Halte! ... Voici la huitiéme merveille du 
monde, la tour Eiffel.” 

All the world halts. They look up, they walk 
under its huge legs and peep about to catch glimpses 
of figures that slowly elimb the zigzagging stair- 
ways; they watch: the double-decked lift that goes 
up to the first platform and returns with an ac- 
companiment of rattling and creaking machinery. 

When the grounds are illuminated, the gradual 
lighting of the tower is a special entertainment to 
the crowd. Lines of glass globes follow the hori- 
zontal lines of the tower’s construction, and the 
figures of the lamplighters are plainly seen as they - 
walk along the platforms with the lines of light fol-’ 
lowing their track. Boys clamber up to the first 
parapet of the foundation and sit with their feet 
dangling down. There is a crash, and the crowd 
sways excitedly. Has the lift given way? Not at 
all; but a gust of wind has cracked a globe which 
has fallen with a smash on the heads of the boys 
below; another topples over and hangs with its 
light inverted, but these are too slight variations to 
affect the symmetry of the lines. A brilliant light 
from the top of the tower throws its long beams 
now here, now there, but principally upon the gilded 
statue poised upon the dome of the central palace. 
A mile away this light suggests a long-tailed comet, 
or, when seen gleaming across the sky from some 
narrow street where the tower itself is hidden from 
view, you are invcluntarily reminded of the star 
which shone over 

“‘ Little Bethlehem, poor in walls 
But rich in furniture,” 
now almost nineteen hundred years ago. 

After the tower it would be hard to say what 
proves most attractive to the masses, but it would 
be safe first to mention the pictures, for as a needle 
to the pole, so is a Frenchman to the palace of fine 
arts ; it draws him surely and holds him strongly. 
It will take him days, however, to get any distinct 
idea of these canvases from many lands, and the 
galleries are barely in order as yet. The second 
opening of the exhibition has already taken place, 
but the catalogue of American pictures is not yet 
out, though we may expect it soon, as they are 
tucking labels into the corners of the picture frames 
this afternoon. For the double reason that this is 
the American art exhibit and that it is upstairs, 
we need not expect the throng here. 

But before entering any of the great buildings, 
indeed before reaching the Eiffel Tower, the crowd 
is caught by the interesting group of buildings de- 
signed by M Charles Garnier to illustrate human 
habitation from the stone and bronze age down to 
the time of the Renaissance, together with dwellings 
of many of the ruder races of the present day. 
These dwellings, so far as possible, are finished and 
fitted up, within and without, with scientific accu- 
racy. I have not myself entered the cave of the 
troglodyte nor the lacustrine habitation, but they 
look bare, inconvenient, and unhealthy enough for 
the original cave and lake dwellers. 7 

Passing to civilized dwellings, we see inscribed 
upon the walls of one and another legends to the 
following effect: Egyptian house, time of Sesostris ; 
Assyrian, 700 B.c.; Phoenician, Hebrew, and Etrus- 
van, each 1,000 B.c.; Hindu, 300 B.c.; Persian, 
400 B.c.; Greek, time of Pericles; Roman, time of 
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Augustus; and here is a fascinating Gallic Roman 
structure of the time of Clovis. Germans, Gauls, 
Huns, Esquimaux, Laplanders, Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Russians, Bulgarians, Central Africans, 
Aztecs, Incas—all and many more are represented 
within an easy walk of each other ; but, in this long 
array of object lessons, one of the most instructive 
of all, the modern American house,with its comforts, 
improvements, and conveniences, has been strangely 
overlooked. These houses, so far as possible, are 
utilized, and prove very attractive as booths for the 
sale of objects appropriate tothe country. Russian 
tea from a samovar, or Turkish coffee in tiny 
cups ; baby canoes of birch bark, made and sold by 
Canadian Indians; attar of rose from Kezaulik, 
the only Bulgarian exhibit I have yet found; Vene- 
tian glass, blown and shaped after ancient models 
under the visitor’s eye—each house has its own 
attractions, and each, except where there’is a charge 
of fifty centimes (ten cents) for admission, is 
crowded with curious observers. Each house, too, 
is surrounded by appropriate vegetation ; tea plants, 
bamboos, and azaleas grow in the little Chinese 
garden, aloes and other sharp-leaved plants sur- 
round the Aztec and Inca dwellings, and every- 
where there has been the utmost care taken to make 
_ the grounds instructive as well as attractive. Near 
the central Exposition buildings the glorious dis- 
play of rhododendrons has faded, but each plant is 
labeled, and crowds still linger to admire what 
remains of its former beauty. In the English 
exhibit of Australian products there are wonderful 
ferns growing like mad that have been planted for 
only a week; but so perfectly has the mold been 
made ready for them in these months of prepara- 
tion that, as the exhibitor says, “grass could not 
help blooming in such a soil.” 

Besides these houses, there are streets, villages, 
or little colonies of various peoples, mostly Orientals, 
which prove strong magnets to the masses of drift- 
ing humanity. The Arabic, Moorish, and Turkish 
manufactures draw crowds. Here men are making 
shoes, there a woman is weaving a blanket, drawing 
her thread back and forth painfully, without even 
a shuttle. In the Morocco pavilion dinner is being 
served, and two men, reclining on a carpet, dip 
their hands together into the dish. The street of 
Cairo, already alluded to, represents the facades of 
sundry mosques and of twenty-five houses of Cairo. 
These are carefully reproduced, with oriel windows 
and doors that have been preserved from demol- 
ished houses and that give an air of reality to the 
whole scene. Opening on the street are booths of 
all sorts, in which Egyptians ply their trades, make 
pottery, hammer brass, and sell their wares, their 
- gherbets, and their sweets. ‘There are donkeys 
which should travel this narrow way, but every 
time I have seen it the human crowd has been too 
dense to allow the passage of any beast of burden ; 
and those who wish a donkey ride mount outside 
the street. Nor have I yet heard the muezzin call 
“La Allah il Allah” from the height of the 
minaret ; but even that, I am told, is not wanting 
to give verisimilitude to the scene. M. le Baron 
Delort, First Deputy of France to Cairo, has the 
credit of originating this fascinating and very popu- 
lar reproduction. 3 

Almost equally attractive are the villages of 
Japan, of the Indian Archipelago, of Cochin China 
with its Annamite theater, and of New Caledonia, 
all with natives at work, in their proper dress, at 
their household occupations or their trades—wash- 
ing baskets of rice or grain beside the little stream, 
making jewelry, damascening, painting pottery, 
enameling, and deftly handling the wire for cloi- 


sonné work. The French colonies are bravely rep- | 


resented here; and the French people look with 
intense interest on these natives of their colonies 
living as if at home in this great capital. There is 
a little wavering of the crowd as they make room 
for the passage of half a dozen jinrickshas in 
which a party of Americans are taking a tour of 
the Esplanade des Invalides. These voitures Ton- 
kinoises are more comfortable than the ordinary 
rolling chair used in the Champs de Mars, because 
of the hood that can be drawn up to keep off the 
sun. Under their umbrella-shaped shade hats, 
with loose, light jacket and trousers and sandaled 
feet, these little men look far too small for their 
loads; but they seize the shafts of the chaise with 
their well-developed, muscular hands, and off they 
go; and, be the road smooth or pebbly, they do not 
once aid their passage by pressing against the cross- 
bar—they simply clutch and pull. 

“How under the sun do you engage these 
things?” asks a fellow-countrywoman. “Can 
these little men talk French?” You point out the 


colonist in pith helmet who directs the enterprise ; 
he calls the men by name, one after the other, to 
their work ; he gives you the tariff of prices, and 
you pay him at starting. Thirty cents an hour, 
with a little fee to your man when you dismiss 
him, pays for this diversion. The card on which 
the tariff is printed contains, on its reverse side, a 
vocabulary, as follows : 

Aller tout droit = Di-Thang. _ 

Aller a droite = Di Diiong hao. 

Aller & gauche = Di Diiong hay. 

Revenir sur ses pas = Quay Lai. 

Aller doucement = Di Thong-Tha. 

Arréter = Toi. 

It is with peals of laughter that our young folks 
ery “ Toi” or * Di Thang,” and make their first 
essay at talking what looks like a tea-chest lan- 
guage. The little men cry “Attention!” right and 
left, in very broken French, as they force their way 
along, and the people pass the word on and give 
way with smiles of delight. 

Within the main buildings the large aisles are 
usually thronged. Visitors make the grand tour, 
glancing right and left as they pass. 

Among the machinery a crowd always is to be 
seen about the Edison department. All are eager 
to hear the phonograph; men and women stand by 
the railing in a long line waiting ape n to seize 
the magic handles and stop their ears‘ “ Par ici, 
Messieurs,”’ * Par ici, Mesdames,”’ must have been 
the first French words that American attendants at 
the Exhibition learned to utter with fluency; they 
say them a thousand times a day, as they point im- 
patient waiters to their place at the end of the 
queue. The manufacture of paper and of thread, 
both of which are fully exhibited here, prove 
equally popular. 

But enough has been said to show what the peo- 
ple like, though when one sees every bench and 
seat occupied in the cafés, on the walks, and under 
the awnings, it might be thought that, best of all, 
they enjoy a chair, a sip from a glass, and a band 
of music. 


A STORY OF SOME OLD SERMONS. 
By tue Rev. J. L. 


WAS about going over the sea for a prolonged 

absence some years ago, and naturally considered 
the expediency of leaving things on this side as I 
would like to have them upon the contingency of 
my never coming back again. Possibly next in 
importance to making a last will and testament was 
the disposition of the accumulated manuscripts 
which filled the bookcase drawers. As might be 
supposed, the greater part of these was a mass of 
homiletical literature which, for its avoirdupois, and 
certainly for nothing else, the proprietor of a junk 
shop would have paid well for. How weighty the 
pile was may be estimated from the fact that it 
represented fifteen years of pen work for the pulpit, 
averaging more than a single sermon a week, and 
much of it written upon the heaviest paper ever 
used for such a purpose. I suspect that in selecting 
heavy paper for their sermons, young preachers 
have a nebulous idea of a quality of immortality 
inhering in these compositions. We have a tender 
fondness for the productions of our youth such as 
mothers feel toward their first-born. 

Turning over the ponderous piles of manuscript, 
one could trace the path of the years by the quality 
of the paper, the character of the chirography, 
and the care with which the sheets were sewed or 
fastened together. | 

If one might dignify such a commonplace affair 
as an average preacher's life by chronological 
classification, I would put the earliest specimens of my 


‘-homiletic wealth in the seminary and post-seminary 


periods. One need not have been very expert to 
have picked out these by the scrupulously neat 
handwriting and the dainty ribbons with which the 
sheets were tied together. There were, besides the 
writing and the ribbons, some other things about 
these relics which would tempt one to assign them 
to the measles and whooping-cough age, were such 
a classification admissible in literary chronology. 
If one might designate a second period in the 
biography of these homiletical relics, it would be the 
dogmatic one. In this rhetoric and millinery had 
lost some of their charms, and‘ the chronology of 
gradation was individualized by the contents of the 
manuscript, which, as a whole, were theological 
and didactic, manifestly constructed to the end of 
opinionative conquest. Penetrating down through 
these specimens, as through a geological stratifica- 
tion, the thickness of the mass gave evidence that 


the period had been a rather long one. In fact, it 
included several years of honest zeal for statements 
and definitions, in reviewing which one is com- 
pelled to raise the question whether the measles and 
the whooping-cough had not to an appreciable ex- 
tent “struck in.” 


A third layer represented what might be called 


the transitional period; in which the real forces of 


Gospel preaching were beginning to make them- 
selves dimly visible, with the old limitations still 
struggling for the mastery. The pilgrimage of a 
bondman toward the land of freedom is not com- 
monly one of great solicitudes concerning furniture 
and clothes. And one could see by the quality of 
the paper and the chirography, and the substitu- 
tion of cheap red tape or tow strings for ribbons in 
the fastening of the sheets on this layer, that the 
writer had some earnest business on hand about 
the time when this dry ink was wet. And he had, 
if memory is not at fault. Nevertheless, the period 
being transitional, there were naturally residual 
symptoms of the age of measles and whooping- 
cough—so many, in fact, as essentially to damage 
any claim which these specimens might set up to 
the quality of manliness. 

You may believe that it was a rather mortifying 
experience to find that these three periods, or four 
if you please to call the seminary and post-seminary 
two, included the greater part of all that ponderous 
pile of manuscript. A few inches were left, which 
might be considered as initiating a post-transi- 
tional period, when professional technicalities were 
cast aside and the purpose to make good men and 
women irrespective of dogmatic complexion became 
clearly manifest. i 

What if I were going over the Atlantic, possibly 
never to come back, and desired to leave to my 
survivors some visible witness of my physical stature 
at the best? Certainly I should think that panta- 
lets and short jackets constituted rather a damaging 
array of circumstantial evidence. And you will not 
wonder that the majority of inches in these layers 
of manuscript seemed, as standards of intellectual 
measurement, to bear some resemblance to the con- 
tents of a boy’s wardrobe, and that the corviction 
took pretty strong hold upon the mind of the pros- 
pective exile that these inches had better be gotten 
rid of in some fashion or other. 

One commonly feels anxious to get his available 
property into cash when a European voyage is con- 
templated, and it will excite no surprise in the 
reader’s mind to learn that the question how much 
money the proprietor of a junk shop would give for 
this pile of manuscript suggested itself. The idea 
of these compositions, born through travail and 
midnight vigils, being sold by the pound as waste 
paper, was sufficiently humiliating as a chapter of 
moral discipline. 

But what if the huckster in old rags and paper 
should take it into his head to conserve a part or 
the whole of these productions for a rise in the 
market, or to gratify his own and the curiosity of 
his friends in the perusal of its contents? In such 
a case the writer would gladly pay ten times the 
cost of the paper for hush-money ! 

Evidently this was a risk which no wise man, 
with a rational regard for his reputation, would 
encounter. 

There was but one alternative. These sermons 
must go to the flames, and this by the hand which 
wrote them. The interval between the sentence 
and its execution was not a long one, and mean- 
while the purpose of the Court never vacillated. 

It was on a Sunday morning; the discourse for 
the approaching service was finished, and a full 
hour and a half was at my disposal before the con- 
gregation should assemble. The great base-burner 
in my study stood in its place with vacant throat as 
if waiting for a holocaust. “As well now as ever,” 
I soliloquized ; and, seizing a single manuscript, I 
drew a match, kindled the leaves, and flung it~ into 
the great cylinder. A long procession of martyrs 
followed on; the flames roared up the chimney, and 
jets of smoke issued from the crevices in the stove 
door and found their way, with ominous suggestions, 
into the adjoining apartments, threatening even to 
penetrate into the sanctuary itself. For the space 
of an hour the martyrs leaped into the flames, and 
when the bell began to toll for morning service 
some hundreds of them had been reduced to ashes 
and cinders. | 

I related the experience to Deacon Lawrence the 
next day, and altbough he had always seemed to 
be a mild-mannered man, he was malicious enough 
to remark that “the burnt manuscripts had given 
light for once, if they never did before!’ I forgave 
the Deacon long ago. 
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THE Home. 


THE PERSONAL REMEDY. 


| age to draw the line between inside duties 

and outside demands is a question that is 
agitating the minds of more women in this age than 
any other question. The question of women’s rights 
does not come directly to so many women as this 
of adjustment between the home and the world. 
How much does a woman owe to each? Where 
shall the demands of the one stop to allow the 
other to begin? Is there a possibility of their run- 
ning parallel—never conflicting? Hundreds of 
women wear out in their efforts to find a solution; 
trying to satisfy their conscience while assuming 
every demand made in both fields. It is a grave 
mistake. 

The first demands on a woman’s love, interest, 
and strength are made within the four walls of her 
home. Nothing on earth is so important to her as 
the well-being, the development, of those who are 
dependent on her for love and comfort; who look 
to her as the home-keeper. Every demand is sec- 
ondary to that. A woman makes a false estimate 
of her place in the world who permits the conflict 
to arise; she lacks the keenness of mental vision 
that belongs to wisdom. To have one’s ability rec- 
ognized is pleasant ; to feel one’s self a necessity in 
settling the world’s stirring problems is flattering ; 
but “How much can I do and not rob home and 
myself?” is the question to ask at the beginning ; 
on the answer depend health and_ happiness. 
There are few women who cannot give a little time 
to some line of thought or activity outside of the 
caring for the home. It is necessary that a woman 
should if she is to keep her vitality and freshness 
of spirit. It is a thousand times better to wear out 
than rust out; but we can be good engineers and 
keep the right kind of oil on the machinery; we 
can keep a balance between mind and body, and 
not let the one exhaust the vitality of the other. 

There is an almost universal complaint in every 
circle of women: “'They have no time!” Ceollect- 
ively and individually, ‘they have no time.” But 
we have all the time there is. So it is quite evident 
that it is not scarcity of time, but lack of adjust- 
ment, that causes this pressure; that is, we attempt 
to overdraw the hours of a day, with the result of 
bankrupting strength and nerve force. What is to 
be done? A readjustment of our whole philosophy 
of life is necessary. Is there a greater evidence of 
folly, of vanity, than an overworked woman, who 
has broken down through the weight of self-assumed 
burdens, any one of which she might have refused 
to carry with a clear conscience? Would the work 
have remained undone? That is the sheerest vanity. 
God's work will always be done in this world, and 
no one will break down in the service if each takes 
his or her legitimate share. Sometimes it is greatly 
hindered by those who, in mistaken zeal, assume 
more than their share; they cannot extend the 
hours of a day by their need of more time, and the 
work assumed suffers for lack of thought, lack of 
time to work in naturally. To know one’s working 
powers and recognize one’s limitations is to save the 
conflict that is ruining the nerves, destroying the 
health, of thousands of women. Just as soon as a 
woman finds herself working under a pressure it is 
time to stop. Do not dally with the laying down 
of. the burden; put it down, and you will have the 
joy of seeing it resting lightly on the mind of one 
quite as well fitted by nature and education, and 
eminently better fitted at that time, to carry it, 
because carrying few burdens, or having less im- 
perative demands made on time and strength. 

We may have to overwork because of the con- 
stant demands made on our energies in our homes, 
or because we are bread-winners, but there is never 
any need of a woman wearing out in volunteer 
service. It is an insinuation against the rest of the 


world of women. As long as one stands in the 
front ranks the reserve force will not come forward, 
but when the vacancy occurs it is filled with just as 
good a worker. The wise worker who feels the 


press of contending interests will drop out at least | 


long enough to recuperate, long enough to see 


whether sacrifice is necessary. We confuse sacrifice | 


and love sometimes. If we should all stop working 


long enough to analyze our motives, love would far > 


outweigh sacrifice. We go beyond our strength 


because we love the work; we sacrifice ourselves — 


when we overwork to the point of injuring our 
health, not to the work, but to our love for it. 
We are happier in the doing than the not doing. 
The sacrifice is not in the doing, but in the giving 


up. There are more willing workers in the army 


of volunteers than martyrs. There is more excite- 


ment in the world’s work than in the narrower 
limit of the home circle. Let us be honest with 
ourselves, and not take refuge behind false estimates. 


The sooner we do, the sooner we will strike the rock 


foundation of truth and see our relations to home, 
ourselves, and the world. The cry of “ No time to 
read,” “ No time for social life,” “ No time for the 


expression of friendship,” ‘ No time to do the little 
things that make life a dream of love,” will not be 
heard, and nervous prostration will cease to be the 
national disease. This emancipation does not de- 
pend on legislative action; it is in the hands of 
every woman who puts her hand to the plow. 


MEN’S DEFERENCE TOWARD WOMEN. 


By Kate Upson 


ot has been much bewailing of late in the 
publie prints that the “ old deference’ of men 
toward women is on the decline. This is said to 
be a melancholy commentary upon the forwardness 
of our modern women, and an evidence of the de- 
cadence of true womanhood. These misguided 
modern women, it is asserted, and truthfully, are 
pushing their way into the professions; some of 
them want to vote—nay, are even clamoring for 
office ! 

These heinous offenses against propriety are, 
naturally, say the philosophers, meeting with the 
judgments which they deserve. Now, if women 
would only stick to serubbing floors or washin 
clothes by the day, or find places where they sonld 
measure off tape or sell paniers, or even if they 
would open little schools for children, they might 
earn their own livings and still retain the affection 
and respect of men. Under those circumstances 
men might continue to give up to them their seats in 
the horse-cars, and to remove their cigars from their 
lips when meeting the dear creatures in the streets. 
But by attempting to compete with men in the 
higher fields of endeavor, women have forfeited, 
say these discriminating critics, a large share of 
the esteem in which they were once held. | 

According to this course of reasoning, the times 
and the countries in which outward deference to 
women has been most conspicuous should be those 
in which people were most virtuous and social 
standards highest. But Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, wrote 
from France, the headquarters, it has always been 
held, of courtesy from men to women, that he was 
struck by the “total absence of gentlemen: there, 
whether the people were judged by their appear- 
ance and manners, or by their education and senti- 
ments ;’ and that he doubted “ whether a Christian 
gentleman of manly heart and enlightened mind 
were not more than Guizot or Sismondi could com- 
prehend.” | 

Dr. Arnold was as good a judge of true manli- 
ness as ever lived. Yet what nation compares with 
the French in outward politeness toward ladies? 

There were never such “manners” as in the 
courts of Charles II. and of Louis XIV. Yet 
underneath the fine exteriors of the men, with all 
their bowing and scraping, and of the women, with 
their stately grace, lurked corruption such as it is 
quite possible the world has never seen in other 


| times ; and what sort of a man at heart was George 


the Fourth, “the first gentleman of Europe’? Let 
Mr. Thackeray answer. 

Lord Chesterfield—but everybody knows, as Pro- 
fessor Matthews says, that authority upon manners 
carried beneath his immaculate raiment “the heart 
of a libertine and the soul of a sneak.” “The 


| polished man of the world,” continues the Professor, 
“who charms us by his courtesies and winning con- 
versation, hardly less displeases us by the light 


censure with which he too often visits the widest 
aberrations from virtue.” | 

A vital defect in the public understanding of 
this question is in the commonly received idea of 
what a gentleman is. Archdeacon Hare declares 
that “‘a Christian is the Almighty’s gentleman ; a 
gentleman, in the vulgar, superficial way of under- 
standing the word, is the Devil’s Christian.” 

There is no country in which women have taken 
such an advanced position as in our own favored 
land ; yet it is the universal testimony that there is 
no other country in which young men are more 
commonly brought up to follow Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching that “every virtue of the highest phases 
of manly character begins in this: in truth and 
modesty before the face of all maidens, and in 
truth and pity, or truth and reverence, toward all — 
womanhood.” 

It may be true that women are allowed to stand 
in our horse-cars and steam-cars more than they 
once were. So long as women dress as unhealth- 
fully as now, this should not be allowed; but a 
dozen elements enter into the subject besides de- 
crease in the respect for women. One would 


hardly require a man who rides four miles daily 


to business, and then back again at night, to stand 
every day this whole distance in order that some 
woman, who inakes the trip but seldom, should sit. 
This reminds me of the virtue of hospitality, which 
is said to be so much more prevalent in the country 
than in the city ; while we all know the reason to 
be that country people’s hospitality is, as a rule, a 
hundred or a thousand-fold less severely taxed than 
that of their city friends. | 

If men’s manners toward women begin to seem 
like men’s manners toward men, is it so very much 
to be deplored ? The manners of a gentleman toward 
any man whom he respects are certainly good enough 


for anybody. If they lack something of the “ florid 


courtliness” which characterized the highest social | 
life of France and England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, what matter? It has been 
shown how much such manners amount to. Let 
our women pursue a modest, self-respecting, inde- 
pendent course, and the manners of men will show 
the consideration which they cannot but feel. 


‘“‘ Keep up the fire, 
And leave the generous flames to shape themselves.” 


AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY CORNER OF | 
EUROPE. 


By Rosa Ho rt. 


“ pene is The Spreewald? Why are you 

going there?” These two questions we 
were obliged to answer many times last week. 
Baedeker says very little about this spot, leaving it 
to local guide-books that we have often seen in 
the windows of Berlin bookstores. We have 
learned, however, that this district is about twenty- 
eight miles long and one to five miles wide, and 
that about two hundred arms of the River Spree 
intersect this section; that the inhabitants are 
Wends, and still dress in their Slavonic costumes, 
and that to be at the Spreewald over Sunday is 
very interesting. So, Friday morning, early, we left 
the beautiful city of Berlin, and after a ride of two | 
hours by railroad reached Vetshau, where we were 
met at the train by a man sent from the hotel at 
Burg, where we had previously engaged rooms. 
We were conducted to a large peasant’s wagon, 
drawn by one horse ; on the bottom of the wagon was 
spread a quantity of clean straw, and over this an 
immense straw bed, covered with white linen; upon 
this we seated ourselves with as much alacrity as 
possible, and then our driver whipped up our horse, 
and away we went, bobbing up and down, and 
laughing until the tears rolled down our cheeks. 
Every few moments our driver would turn round, — 
a broad grin upon his honest face, and ask, “ Does 
it please you?”” You must remember that one of 
our party is seventy-six years of age; she had the 
front seat, and sat as erect and apparently as 
happy as the rest of us, not at all disturbed by the 
fact that our wagon had no springs. After an 
hour’s driving we reached the end of the roadway, 
and then our driver became our boatman; we found 
a large, flat-bottomed boat, with straw in the bottom, 
and three green benches placed across it. Upon 
these we were soon seated, and then our guide 
began poling us through this arm of ‘the River Spree. 
We had a charming trip of an hour on the water, 
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the trees with their wide-spreading branches often 
meeting over our heads from the opposite banks. 
Our guide would occasionally stop to gather wild 
flowers for us, as they grow in profusion by the side 
of the streams. 

We find our hotel very primitive, but the food 
excellent, so have decided to spend several days in 
this quiet resting-place. Twice every day we take 
a boat-ride, exploring the different arms, and always 
finding new beauties. The meadows are covered 
with little white daisies, and in among the long grass 
peep up the little blue heads of the forget-me-not. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of this spot, 
to us, is the continual glimpses we have of the 
peasants, who are most picturesque in their .cos- 
tumes. The women at work in the fields, with their 
red skirts, black velvet bodices, and odd head-gear, 
give a pleasing variety to the scene. Sunday we 
went to church, going by boat. It seems that 
Abendmahi (communion) is only three times every 
year, and it chanced that we were present on one 
of those Sabbaths. All the women communi- 
cants wear a dress kept for that service only. They 
are attired entirely in black, with the exception of 
their white head-gear, and this varies a little in 
form from what they generally wear to church. As 
we approached we saw groups of gayly dressed 
peasants waiting in different parts of the church- 
yard for the communion service to be over. On 
the opposite side of the road were the men, in plain 
black suits. : 

An artist leaned agaiust the church wall and 
made sketches of the women nearest him, and I 
wondered more had not been attracted there, for 
certainly nothing could be more picturesque than 
this scene. Most of the women spoke German, 
and we ‘had a little talk with several of them. 
One said she had a husband and son who went to 
America two years ago, and she never had heard.a 
word from them since they landed. They all 
seemed much impressed with the fact that in our 
churches families sat together in one pew. “So 
nice,” one woman said. The communion service 
reminded us very much of the regular German 
one, only this was carried on in Wendish. At its 
close all the communicants—and there were about 
three hundred—left the church and went into the 
yard, where they ate the luncheon they had brought, 
and visited with their friends. In half an hour 
_the usual service began, and then all went quietly 
into church—a most interesting sight to us. The 
men all sat in the galleries, and the women in the 
body of the church. There must have been at 
least eight hundred people, and the church was 
entirely full. Red, green, or blue seemed to be the 
chief colors of the women’s dress skirt; this is 
made very full, and worn over a heavily wadded 
petticoat, also of a bright color. We lifted one 
afterwards in a peasant’s home, and it was so 
heavy we exclaimed over it; however, all their 
skirts hang from the shoulders. The gayly be- 
decked kerchiefs worn around the neck and crossed 
over their black velvet bodices, and the stiff white 
linen head-arrangements, add a peculiar quaintness 
to the effect. Yesterday we visited a peasant’s 
house in the neighborhood of our hotel, and the 
entire family came in from the fields to see us— 
from the great-grandmother to her youngest grand- 
child. Two of the daughters of the house opened 
their large chests and displayed their various cos- 
tumes to us with modest pride. We were surprised 
to find the subject of dress of so much importance 
to these toilers of the field; but I can assure you 
that one of our city belles would probably give 
less thought to the subject. One of the girls had a 
dozen beautiful costumes—one for communion, 
several for church, saying: ‘“* We do not wear the 
same dress two consecutive Sundays ;” then danc- 
ing dresses, and several others, besides what are 
worn in the fields. We inquired the cost of per- 
haps the handsomest. costume, entire—a bright red 
woolen skirt, with a beautiful heavy white ribbon 
band, embroidered with flowers, around the bottom ; 
a blue silk apron, containing six breadths of mate- 
rial; black velvet bodice, a large red silk neck-ker- 
chief, and the bonnet. We found it to be valued at 
thirty-five dollars ; the apron alone cost three dollars 
and a half. This same young woman had three 
dozen cashmere and silk kerehiefs, a number of 
aprons, and, all in all, we were quite overwhelmed 
with surprise. 

We enjoy so much our boat-rides. It seems a 
foretaste of Venice, for we go everywhere by boat. 
Here the nightingales sing by day as well as by 
night. Often their notes sound like the last sob from 
a broken heart—so sad, so sweet. We listen, and 
hear the cuckoo calling. We raise our eyes and 


see a stork walking over a meadow, and, a little be- 
yond, its nest on the gables of anold barn. Every- 
thing here is in its primitive state—before many 
travelers have brought changes. 
spot; but as all earthly pleasures are tinged with 
alloy, we hear that during the summer months the 
mosquitoes are here in full force. We are fort- 
unate in having come so early, and hope to come 
again in the autumn—September, it is said, being 
especially beautiful here. Many of the houses 
have a pair of horns on two gables, and these are 
supposed to keep off evil spirits. Much flax is 
grown, the peasant women weaving their own linen 
during the long winter months. I hope some day 
you will come and see for yourself what I have 
barely touched upon. 


NEW USES FOR A FAMILIAR ARTICLE. 


O some the only opportunity for doing fancy- 
work comes during the next few weeks, when 

the busy round of social life moves less rapidly, or 
the care of house and servants is dropped while the 
family become boarders, living among new scenes, 
under new conditions. To thousands of house- 
wives this is the only time possible to gratify their 
taste in producing or creating the many little fancies 
that so clearly mark the woman in the home. We 


trust none of our readers will help swell the 


army of the piazza encampers; but there will be wet 
days, and days when physical inertia will make any 
effort but that of supposed activity tolerable. How 
many idle hours a needle, a bit of material, a 
bunch of silk or worsted, have hidden! It is for 
such hours that we take a few suggestions from the 
Decorator and Furnisher.”’ | 

-Chamois leather is a new discovery in the art 
decorative world. ‘To those who do not know its 
possibilities it will prove a delightful material con- 
stantly revealing hidden beauties. To be used 
successfully, only the soft, pliable pieces should be 
purchased. The hard pieces tear easily and are 
not satisfactory. As is generally known, chamois 
skins are now dyed, and can be purchased in shades 
of olive, of brown, of cream more delicate than the 
natural yellow. The “ Decorator and Furnisher ” 
recently gave instructions for the making of many 
fancy articles from chamois skin, among the rest 
the following, which is new: | 

“One of the handsomest and richest looking 
articles made of chamois leather is a eurtain for 
bookcase. Care and daintiness are required to 
make it a success, but when finished it will well 
repay for the trouble. First, oit of any old cloth, 
cut a curtain the size desired ; this is not to be used 
except to shape the chamois on, for the skins are 
so irregular that it is difficult to shape it well with- 
out a foundation. Baste the pieces on, making 
them join without overlapping more than enough 
for a seam, if possible; when this cannot be done, 
cut them to fit. When they are all fitted evenly and 
smoothly, with the four edges straight, join them 
with feather stitching, using yellow or bronze silk 
or both, fastening here and there a few,bronze or 
yellow beads. Cut deep fringe top and bottom, 
putting one or two strips underneath to make the 
bottom heavier. ‘The one thickness is enough at 
the top, as this is turned over on to the right side. 
Across the top, just below the fringe, paint in bronze 
paint the following legend: ‘ Dreams and books are 
each a world.’ Across the bottom paint a border 
of mingled acorns, cups, and oak leaves, using water- 
color and bronzes. With a strong piece of sewing- 
silk fasten irregularly in the fringe extra strands 
made by stringing first a real acorn cup, bronze or 
plain, then enough beads to make it the same length 
as the fringe. Tie the curtain to the pole with 
thongs of the chamois, the ends slitted two or three 
times, which may be cut from the strips trimmed 
off to make it fit. The lining or foundation curtain 
should be removed before the feather stitching is 
done. If the fitting has been well done, so that the 
curtain falls into easy folds, the result will be a very 


original and handsome curtain, an excellent imita- | 


tion of the best kind of Indian work, which is the 
momentary fad at present.” | 

It would seem on reading this over that to baste 
the chamois on a lining of pongee silk—which can 


be bought cheaply now—and work on to this lining 


would support the joinings and make a better finish. 


- A band of chamois might be laid at the top that 


would turn over, or the fringe made separately and 
worked on with silk and beads. The same article 
suggests the use of chamois for table-covers ; mats 
for a lamp might be made with little trouble by 
one who could use paints. The most, unskillful 
could use stencils and bronze gilt, or silver paint. 


} 


It seems an ideal - 


Handkerchief bags, button bags, book covers, in- 
numerable dainty, useful, as well as ornamental, 
things can be made from chamois. 


PICKED UP. 


Corn-StarcH Warrires.—Make a batter with 
half pound Kingsford’s corn-starch, six ounces of 
sugar, two eggs, a little lemon flavor, adding milk 
as required; warm the molds, butter them out and 
fill, close them, place on the fire, then turn them 
over; repeat this until they are evenly baked; 
when cooked, dust sugar over them. 


“Tt is not intellectual work that injures the 
brain,” says the London “ Hospital,” “* but emotional 
excitement. Most men can stand the severest 
thought and study of which their brains are capable, 
and be none the worse for it; for neither thought 
nor study interferes with the recuperative influence 
of sleep. It is ambition, anxiety, and disappoint- 
ment, the hopes and fears, the loves and hates, of 
our lives, that wear out our nervous system and en- 
danger the balance of the brain.” 


A good cleansing mixture may be made with 


two ounces liquid ammonia, two ounces bar soap 


finely shaved, and two teaspoonfuls powdered salt- 
peter. Put these ingredients into a large, open- 
mouthed bottle and add one and one-half pints 
warm water. It will be ready for use in two or 
three days. It is well adapted for washing deli- 
cate colored articles, also to add to the water for 
shampooing the head. Mixed with water and 
sprayed upon plants, it will kill any insects infest- 
ing them, and also act as a fertilizer. 


A great deal of attention should be given to the 
proper airing of the mattress every morning, and 
at least once a week a stiff brush should remove 
the dust which will accumulate, even in the best- 
ordered house, around and under the tufts of cot- 
ton, or the bits of leather, or whatever is used to 
tack the mattress with. Attention should also be 
directed to the edge of the mattress, where the 
braid is sewed on, for dust sifts under that. Where 
the bedroom is also the dressing-room, dust cannot 
be avoided, but it may be at least changed, and it 
need not be allowed to accumulate. 


Our long category of puddings, made over and , 
over, has stimulated us to search out something new, 
the like of which we never saw or heard of, and the 
result was so satisfactory we give it as an aid to those 
who like to move sometimes out of the beaten track. 
Beat well the yolks of three eggs, add one-half cup 
of sugar, a little salt, one spoonful of butter, flour 
to make a medium stiff batter, one teaspoonful 
of Royal baking powder, and one cup of seedless 
raisins; beat well together and steam one hour, and 


serve with a sauce made of one cup of granulated 


sugar, one spoonful of butter, a little salt. Over this 
pour one cup of boiling water. When it boils, 
thicken with one large spoonful of flour blended in 
three of milk. Boil one moment,-flavor with lemon, 
remove from the fire, and stir in the whites of three 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth, with one spoonful of 
powdered sugar added. ‘The pudding is a golden 
yellow, the sauce is white. It is a dish pleasing 
to the eye as well as the palate. Flour is prefer- 
able to corn-starch for thickening sauces. It is less 
pasty and starchy, many cook-books to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ° 

As this is the time when silks are being “ made 
over’ for second best, it is well to impart a hint to 
those who have in hand the first renovation of the 
fabric—that is, its cleaning—when it is desired to 
do this part of the work at home. First, take a 
clean, bright pan, put into it about two quarts of 
cold water, and into the water drop as many old kid 
gloves as can be produced; three or four are suffi- 
cient, however. Let this come to adecided boil, and 
let it boil until the gloves have first shrunken to the 
size of a baby’s hand and then softened into a pulp. 
Strain this ; add a little more hot water to it, also 
some ammonia—about a teaspoonful. Put in the silk, 
piece by piece; wash thoroughly, then rinse in a clear 
water, in which you have put some borax and spir- 
its of camphor. Use light gloves only ‘or light 
silks, and any color when you are freshening a 
black one. ‘This process was given to the writer as 
once a “great secret,” which therefore she pro- 
claims forthwith. It is said the modus operandi is 
afar better one than the use of coffee extract, to 
which the pressing-iron adheres. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 
AN EXAMPLE TO AVOID. 


T was on a train coming from Albany. The 
car was comfortably filled, though the last car 
on a long train. We had just left one of the small 
stations on the road, when there was a loud, boister- 
ous laugh that startled every one but the deaf old 
gentleman who sat reading at the front end of the 
car, and even he became conscious of something 
unusual, for he finally turned around and then 
glanced in the faces of those about, as if inquiring 
what it meant. We all understood. A rude, un- 
trained girl, whose dress and belongings showed 
that she was connected with a family far removed 
from poverty, had got into the car from the back 
platform at the last station, on her way home from 
school. She tumbled into the car, threw down her 
books, and then, in a loud voice, told her four com- 
panions—boys of about her own age, which we judged 
to be fifteen years—“ Whew ! How she had run?” 
She dropped into a seat with the noise of a bale of 
cotton dropped from a height, finally throwing her 
bag of books and umbrella on the seat in front. 
In a moment the passengers were startled again by 
the same loud, untrained voice demanding, “ Now, 
I say, you give me that!” followed by a scrimmage 
at the back of the car. Everybody turned again 
but the deaf old gentleman. In the aisle, having 
a hand-to-hand struggle with the largest boy, was 
the girl who had attracted the attention of all the 
people on her first entrance. The boy evidently 
had snatched something from her lap which she 
was trying to recover. The scuffle continued until 
every forehead in the car was wrinkled, and each 
one was driven almost to the point of envying the 
deaf old gentleman, when, to our great relief, the 
girl exclaimed, “ There, you can have it!” and 
quiet reigned for a few minutes, but only for a few 
minutes. Presently, in a loud voice, she began: 
“T told Charlie, and he said that—” Here fol- 
lowed a long story made up principally of “I said,” 


’ and “ Charlie said,” and “I don’t believe it,” and 


“Wasn't it mean?” and “ Don't you think it was 
awful?” till every one was restless, and constantly 
turning with a look, if not a word, of reproof. The 
girl was by no means unconscious of the notice she 
was attracting ; but she evidently mistook the kind 
of notice. She talked on louder and faster, stood 
up in the aisle, knocked off the hat of one of the 
boys, and looked about, laughingly, as if to say, 
“ Wasn’t that smart?’ She evidently mistook an- 
noyance, that almost amounted to disgust, for 
admiration. The boys showed plainly that they 
had no respect for her. She dropped her handker- 
chief, but they paid not the slightest attention; and 
when they left the car, they all preceded her, and 
never turned their heads to notice how she got off. 
“She’s a high one,” said one of the brakemen to 
another, as the train moved off. The girl got into 
a nice carriage evidently sent to meet her, and 
looked boldly about at the people before she was 
driven away. 

““T wonder if that girl’s mother would not have 
cried if she had seen her, had heard her,” said one 
woman to another who had watched the girl with 
a troubled look. 

“ No doubt she would. Everything showed the 
girl was well cared for, that some one loved her 
dearly. Do you suppose she thought she was 
a Imired ?” 

What do you think? Can it be possible that 
any girl brought up in a home where there is the 
least refinement would imagine that such actions 
would arouse any feelings but those of pain and 
disgust ? 

No girl ever aroused admiration or respect by 
any but gentle, noble manners at home and abroad. 
Every girl should know that if she attracts public 
attention it must be because of something unusual 
either in her deportment or dress. Ruskin says 


that to be well dressed the attire should never 
obtain the second glance; something is out of har- 
mony if the second glance is given. What shall 
be said of a girl who forces people out of their way 
to notice her? who destroys the comfort of a 
earful of people by her loud, boisterous behavior ? 
who causes pain to every man and woman who has 
a love for that which marks the lady? This girl 
was pretty—had dark, bright eyes, good complex- 
ion, remarkable hair, for it was braided into two 
thick, long braids that hung down her back; and 
her dress was quiet, but costly. She could have 
aroused, would have aroused, without the least 
effort, the same admiration that a rich, beautiful 
rose would have aroused, or a cardinal-flower, if 
her manners had equaled her looks. But her man- 
ners were so bad, her voice so boisterous, that 
everything else was lost. The car had gone miles 
when suddenly we remembered she was pretty. 
Again the thought came, “I wonder if her mother 
would have cried had she seen or heard her.” 
Poor mother! to be so disgraced. __ 3 

A girl fifteen years old is old enough to be responsi- 
ble for her behavior in public. We put the respon- 
sibility of bad training in a baby on a mother, but 
no matter what kind of training a girl has had at 
home, at fifteen she has seen enough of the world to 
know the difference between what is vulgar and 
ill-bred and what is refined and acceptable to the 
mass of men and women. 


THE BOYS’ COMMONWEALTH. 


By Mary B. CLAFLIN. 


igs father of two boys, tired of the turmoil of 
city life, decided to seek a home for the sum- 
mer in the most quiet spot he could find within easy 
reach of town. After looking about for some time, 
he found a farm only twenty-five miles from the 
city, and yet so secluded that he could sit on the 
doorstep of the old farmhouse and hear the sough- 
ing of the wind through the pine trees, and the 
plaintive note of the whippowill. He could hear 
the sweet song of the wood-thrush and the cheerful 
whistle of the quail. These, with the caw-caw of 
neighboring crows and the tinkle of the cow-bells, 
were the only sounds that broke in upon the silence 
of the old farm where Professor Brown proposed 
to spend the summer. For him it was perfect rest. 
He could sit on the mossy stones or stretch himself 
upon the soft pine needles by the little brook in 
the shade of the great trees and forget the hard 
problems which had racked his brain through all 
the busy months of the winter. Al) this was pleas- 
ant enough for the Professor, but the two boys were 
at their wits’ ends to know how to dispose of the 
tedious hours, which lengthened out into days twice 
as long as they had ever known in the busy city; 
this was the problem which racked their small 
brains. The sports they had been accustomed to 
were quite unknown among the farmers’ boys, and 
they tried in vain to introduce tennis and croquet, 
but these games did not seem in keeping with the 
spirit of the place. The only life they saw going 
on about them was farming. Boys are quick to 
imitate. They watched the old farmers, and asked 
many questions. It was not long before they con- 
ceived the idea of making a farm and carrying it 
on after the fashion of their elders. They accord- 
ingly “‘squatted”’ in the front yardof the old farm- 
house and commenced operations. The two boys 
were reinforced by three others from the neighbor- 
ing houses. The first process was to inclose and 
allot the land and divide it. This was done by 
means of pebbles built into miniature stone walls. 
The farmers were then consulted as to the best 
compost to be used in preparing the ground to 
receive the seed. Small plows were improvised 
from bits of wood, and pieces of tin cut from 
discarded tomato cans were used for plowshares. 
These were made to imitate as closely as possi- 
ble the plows the farmers used. Hoes were easily 
made, and hair-pins served the purpose of pitch- 
forks. Oats, corn, and wheat were planted, and 
some of the little fields were put down to grass. 
The crops well in, they began to think of the har- 
vest time, and what should be done for a place to 
store their grain. This led to the construction of 
barns and sheds. These were made from boxes 


turned on end, and a pitched -roof added which 
would shed the rain, made from bits of wood easily 


be satisfactory to both parties. 


enough found among the rubbish of the woodshed. 
The next thing to be considered was how the grain 
should be conveyed to the barns. Small boxes 
were converted into hayricks, with spool-ends for 
wheels, and oxen were whittled out from old shingles. 


Now a difficulty arose which they had not antici- 
pated. There were no roads on the farm. The grain 
is ready for the harvest, and A could not have B's 
team go over his field. It did not seem fair that any 
one should have the labor of making and repairing 
roads. What was to be done? A town meeting 
was called, and by vote it was decided to assess the 
members of the community, and to choose one of 
their number to attend to the roads; but as these 
duties would take time, the one who gave himself _ 
to the public service must be paid ; hence a tax must 
be levied, and some medium of exchange, some 
current coin upon which they all could agree, must. 
be decided upon. This was done by means of a 
small punch and a certain kind of leather (taken 
from old slippers) which could only be lawfully used 
in coining money—it was the only legal tender. As 
the interests of the community increased, it became 
necessary to have a place where public business 
could be transacted. To meet this want a large 
box was converted into a-town hall, a cupola was 
added, and a small dinner-bell served the purpose 
of calling the citizens together. Here the public 
interests were considered, and such measures as 
were needful for the common weal were discussed. 
A committee was chosen to take care of the roads, 
and from the public fund the improvements were to 
be paid for. A park was projected in connection 
with the town hall, and scrub-oaks and pines, two or 
three inches high, were transplanted from the ad- 
j6ining pastures to adorn the park and to shade the 
hall. Wells were digged, and the old-fashioned 
well-sweep, such as the boys saw on the farms 
around them, was adopted. 

The wells consisted of long, narrow glass bottles 
filled with water. Small piles of wood, just outside 
the cultivated fields, were measured off into cords 
ready for the market. At this stage of affairs, as 
the wants of the community increased, it was 
thought best to establish a store where the farmers 
could exchange their commodities, and to this ex- 
change were added some articles of luxury. Green 
barberries, which were abundant in the surround- 
ing pastures, were used for bananas, and the juice 
of berries for vinegar. Homeopathic bottles served 
the purpose of milk jars, and dried sweet fern 
made excellent tea. Spools in the form of barrels 
were filled with imaginary sugar, and the seed-ves- 
sels of the wild rose and thorn-berries answered 
for melons. Various kinds of grain were exchanged 
for these luxuries, and everything seemed to pros- 
per in the little community. The experiment had 
proved a success. The old farmers had become 
interested in the project, and had freely given 
their advice as to the best methods of managing 
the miniature farms. The wise Professor remarked 
he had learned more from his boys about practical 
farming than he had ever learned from _ books. 
Many visitors were attracted to the place, and the 
boys could give information about cultivating the 
land, about the best grains for certain localities | 
and for different soils. They could advise about — 


the implements to be used to best advantage. 


Just at this point an unexpected difficulty arose 


which seemed to threaten the peace of the little | 


community. Some outside barbarians asked to 


be admitted to the township and to take part in 
conducting its affairs. This was a serious matter ; 
a town meeting was called, and the question as to 
whether these outsiders should be admitted was dis- 
cussed evening afterevening. The foreigners insisted 
upon coming into the community and having equal 


rights with those who had done the pioneer work. 


They wished to enter at once upon the hard- 
earned privileges of the first settlers, without restric- 
tion. Hot discussion ensued ; some were in favor 
of admitting them ; others were altogether opposed 
to their coming, upon the ground that-they would 
introduce new laws, and that no advantage would 
be gained by any increase of trade they might 
bring which would in any way compensate for the 
Innovations that would be introduced by the admis- 


sion of a new element among them. So great and 
absorbing was the interest in this matter that the 


farms suffered from neglect. Meanwhile the bar- 


barians threatened and clamored, and it was feared 
at one time they would force admission and over- 


come the little community by superior numbers. 


At length, after much discussion, two arbitrators 


were chosen to confer with the outsiders and ascer- 


tain if any terms could be fixed upon which would 
It was decided to 
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admit a small number. No sooner were they ad- 
mitted than they began to propose innovations, the 
most dangerous of which was the increase of the 
currency. Paper money was more easily made, 
they argued. New methods of farming were intro- 
duced, and new laws were thought to be necessary. 
Contentions arose, and two distinct parties were 
formed. The inflation of the currency and the new 
order of things resulted in great confusion, and in 
the failure of the business man of the community. 
Great excitement prevailed, and but for the fact 
that the boys’ vacation came to an end just at 
this juncture, the gcheme might have ended most 
disastrously. 

The farming will be resumed next summer. 


HOW WE GET KNOWLEDGE. 


By Frank H. STAUFFER. 


NCLE AMOS was very fond of children, and 
they, in turn, were very fond of him. He was 
a genial man, and an entertaining talker. He 
never forgot that he was once a boy himself, and so 
always carried something of his youth about him. 
He could adapt himself to the ways of children; he 
could enter into their pursuits, and originate amuse- 
ments. 

He came upon the porch one afternoon, and the 
children made what is sometimes called a ‘grand 
rush’ for him. They did not fall over each other, 
however, but surrounded him in a noisy, welcoming 
way, one taking his hat, another his cane, a third 
pushing forward an easy chair. 3 

“It is raining, and we can’t play on the lawn,” 
Harold said. 

“+ And mamma’s got headache, and we can’t play 
on the porch,” supplemented Bessie, a pout on her 
red lips. 3 

“Tt is too bad it had to rain,” declared Fred, 
who was an interminable fault-finder. 

“Rain dood for the drass,” said Renie, who 
wasn’t four years old, yet always made the most of 
the little she knew. 

_ “Yes, little dear, it is good for the grass,” Uncle 
Amos said, as he took the child on his lap. 

“‘ Uncle, tell us a story,” Fred said. 

‘“‘ Stories are silly,” replied Uncle Amos. 

‘“‘ Not always,” Fred said. ‘ Well, talk to us.” 

“Why do you waht me to talk to you?” 

‘“‘ Because you know so much,” replied Harold. 

‘“‘ Ah, there’s a great deal I do not know,” Uncle 
Amos said, in a grave tone. ‘ Where do-we get 
knowledge?” 

“From books,” Fred said. 

‘‘ And newspapers,” added Bessie. 

‘“‘Yes,” rejoined Uncle Amos.  “ From good books 
and good newspapers—for they are not all good. 
This morning your papa showed me how to graft 


fruit trees, and so it would seem that we can also 


get knowledge from—” 

He paused purposely, and waited for one of them 
to supply the word. | 

“From papa,” suggested Bessie. 

“From others,” generalized Uncle Amos. “One 
day I wanted to know the exact location of Johns- 
town, where the dreadful accident from flood oc- 
curred, and so I looked at a—” : 

“Map,” cried Bessie, who was very much on the 
alert. | 

“Just so,’ Uncle Amos said. 
knowledge from maps—” 

‘“ And from the blackboard,” suggested Fred. 

“Ah! I have set you to thinking, have I?” 
Uncle Amos said, with a smile. ‘ We can get 
knowledge from books, papers, maps, blackboards, 
and from others. In any other way?” 

None of the children replied to the question. 

‘While I was reading a book in the hammock 
the other day,” resumed Uncle Amos, “I noticed a 
small spider on the page. I blew it away, but 
instead of disappearing in a straight line, it shot up 
and stopped in the air, just opposite my nose. It 
had no wings, and I saw no web, and I was sur- 
prised. I caught it, put it on the book once more, 
and blew it off again, and again it rose in the air. 
I tried the experiment the third time, and then I 
discovered that the spider had the power of ejecting 
from its stomach a long, buoyant, flimy thread, on 
which it floated in the air. How did I learn 
that ?” : 

“ By—by—trying,” declared Bessie. 

“By observation,” answered Harold. 

“Just so,” accepted Uncle Amos. “ Galileo, 
when a boy, saw a chandelier swinging to and fro 
in a church, and that suggested the pendulum to 


“We can obtain 


him. We accumulate a vast amount of knowledge 


through observation. When I was five years old, 
a naughty boy asked me to touch the iron pump- 
handle with my tongue one bitter cold morning. I 


might have known better, but I didn’t. The iron 


handle took the skin off my tongue, and caused me 
a great deal of pain. I never could be coaxed to 
do it again.” | 

“T should think not,” Fred said. | 

“What made me wiser ?”’ Uncle Amos asked. 

A short silence ensued. | 

“‘ Experience,” Harold said. | 

“ Ah! you are following me right along,”’ Uncle 
Amos cried, with a pleased smile. “I am glad to 
see you put your wits to work. We have now 
added observation and experience to the sources 
from which knowledge can be obtained. Our most 
valuable books, especially our scientific books, are 
the result of observation and experience. Is there 
any other great source from which men have re- 
ceived knowledge? Now think carefully.” 

A reply came at last, not from Harold, the 
oldest of the group, but from thoughtful Bessie. 

‘“‘] know of one source,” she said. ‘ Much of the 
Bible came to us in that way.” | 

“Through revelation ?” Uncle Amos asked. 

‘“‘ And inspiration,” replied Bessie. | 

“Yes, Bessie. The divine will of God was re- 
vealed. The Bible was written by holy men of 
old inspired by a Power greater and higher than 
themselves. That is the reason that it is the 
greatest of all books, and will survive all others. 
We get knowledge from books, papers, maps, 
blackboards,; teachers, observation, experience, rev- 
elation, inspiration. Is there any difference be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom ?” | 

‘*We may be learned and yet not be wise,” re- 
marked Harold. | | 

“Why, how can that be ?”’ asked Uncle Amos. 

- “Wisdom is the right use of knowledge,” Har- 
old hesitatingly said. | 

“Correctly answered, my boy,’”’ Uncle Amos en- 
couragingly rejoined. ‘ And what is the difference 
between wisdom and prudence? We are told to be 
wise and prudent, you know.” | 

“There is a difference,” Harold slowly said, 
“but I cannot define it.” 

“ And I am not surprised, my dear boy,” Uncle 
Amos replied. “ Wisdom is active, prudence is pas- 
sive. Wisdom leads us to say and do what is most 
proper ; prudence prevents us from saying and do- 
ing what is improper. A thing that may be wise 
at one time may not be wise at another. But it 
has stopped raining, and here is mamma—a pretty 
sure sign that her headache is gone. Renie’s gone, 
too,” he added, as he laughingly looked into the 
chubby face of the baby, who was fast asleep in 
his lap. | 


OUR NATIONAL FLAG. 


rr is the Fourth of July, and as I look from my 
window across the harbor of New York, I see 
the flags of almost every nation flying against the 
gray sky—none prettier than the.Stars and Stripes, 
the emblem of our own great country. As I looked, 
I suddenly remembered that this year four new 
States were admitted to the Union, and that, in 
accordance with the law passed by Congress in 
1818, four new stars would be added to the flag 
to-day. So, after this July 4, 1889, to truly repre- 


sent these United States, every flag must have 


forty-two stars upon it, with the thirteen stripes. 
The new States are Washington, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana. 

The history of the origin of the National flag is 
not fully known. In June of 1777 the American 
Congress voted “ that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen stars, white on a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” Some time 
elapsed before the resolution was visible in a flag. 
We know that in 1783 the first National flag was 
thrown to the breeze in New York City, and that a 
British officer tried to take it down from the build- 
ing on which it floated, and was so severely beaten 
with a broomstick by the wife of the owner that he 
was compelled to give it up. Now, as I look across 
at the very place where this incident took place, a 
half-dozen English flags are floating beside our 
National flag from the masts of the same vessels. 

The first American flag seen in China was from 


the mast of the ship “ Empress,” Captain Green | 


commanding. This was in 1784, one year after the 
flag was floated in New York. The people in 
China were so impressed with the beauty of the 
flag that they said: “A ship has arrived from the 
other end of the world bearing a flag as beautiful 


as a flower.” In China, now, America is known as 
the flower-flag country. As originally designed, 
the stars and stripes were uniform in number, and 
no provision was made for the representation of 
new States when admitted to the Union. Vermont 
was admitted to the Union in 1791, and Kentucky 
in 1792. Two stripes and two stars were added to 
the flag in 1795 by resolution of Congress, which 
created a bitter dispute, one member saying: “ We 
may go on adding and altering for a hundred years 
to come. It is very likely that before fifteen years 
elapse we shall consist of twenty States. The flag 
ought to be permanent.” In 1819, after several 
new States were admitted, a resolution was offered 
in Congress by a member from New York: “That 
a committee be appointed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of altering the flag of the United States.” 
The result of this was that the number of stripes 
was reduced to the original number, thirteen, and 
stars were to be added for each new State admitted. 
The stars were to be added to the flag the Fourth 
of July following the addition of the State. The 
original design seems to have been to form the stars 
in a circle, but later they formed a great star. 
From this freedom of design confusion has arisen, 
and now we see flags with the stars formed in 
squares, some with the stars forming circles, some 
with the stars forming a great star. This so con- 
fused Germany, where everything relating to the 
government is managed with military precision, that 
she asked, “ What is the American flag ?” 

Mr. Alfred B. Street, in an address given on the 
battle of Saratoga, gave the following as the signifi- 
cance of the design of the American flag: 

“The stars of the new flag represent a constella- 
tion of States rising in the West. The idea was 
taken from the constellation Lyra, which, in the 
hands of Orpheus, signified harmony. The blue of 
the field was taken from the edges of the Covenant- 
ers’ banner in Scotland, significant also of the 
league and covenant of the united colonies against 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues of 
vigilance, perseverance, and justice. The stars 
were disposed in a circle, symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union, the ring, like the circling serpent 
of the Egyptians, signifying eternity. The thirteen 
stripes showed, with the stars, the number of the 
united colonies, and denoted the subordination of 
the States to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was a blending of the 
various flags previous to the Union flag; namely, 
the red flag of the army and the white ones of the 
floating batteries. The red color, which in Roman 
days was the signal of defiance, denotes daring, and 
the white purity.” 


A MODERN MOSES. 


Ts waters of the flood were pouring through 
Williamsport, Pa.; the people stood in the 
windows of the houses in the higher part of the 
city and watched the trees, broken bits of timber and 


furniture, carried by. At last, floating rapidly on 


the current, came a cradle ; it lay upon the water as 
quietly as a boat. A gentleman who was watching 
it decided that there was a passenger aboard the 
queer craft, and, jumping from his window into the 
water, he swam out and peered over the side of the 
cradle. Sure enough, there, sleeping as quietly as 
though rocked by its mother’s hand to the sweet 
sound of a lullaby, was a tiny baby. The gentle- 
man towed the cradle back to the window, from 
which a lady leaned and carefully lifted the baby 
out. There was nothing to tell the baby’s name or 
where it came from; whether some mother had 
put the little cradle and baby out on the stream 
when she saw she could not save it, hoping that 
what did occur would oceur—that the cradle would 
carry its precious passenger safely till some modern 
Pharaoh’s daughter should rescue it—or whether 
the house where it came only six weeks before as a 
blessing was wrecked before the people realized 
what had happened. 

But, safe and sound, warm and dry, sleeping 
peacefully, was this little six-weeks-old boy, whose 
daintiness and beauty have opened a dozen homes to 
him. But who can tell?—the father and mother 
may even now be watching every paper to gain 
some word of the darling voyager. 


By these things examine thyself: By whose rules 
am I acting, in whose name, in whose strength, for 
whose glory? What faith, humility, self-denial, 
and love of God and to man have there been in all 
my actions ‘—[ Mason. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


ISRAEL ASKING FOR A KING.’ 
By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
princes.’ —Psalm exviii.. 9. 


be has always been a puzzle to me to comprehend 
how James the First got his doctrine of the 
divine right of kings out of the Bible. It adds 
another illustration to the many furnished by his- 
tory of the fact that we go to the Bible to find, not 
what it teaches, but that it teaches what we already 
believe. The devil, who quoted Scripture in the 
wilderness to Jesus Christ, has always had follow- 
ers ; slavery made it apologize for the ownership of 
man by man; Mormonism makes it defend polyg- 
amy; and even the distiller and the brewer, who 
never read anything else in the Bible, have the 
story of the wedding at Cana in Galilee by heart. 

The history of the foundation of the Jewish mon- 
archy is clearly the history of a national apostasy 
from free institutions; the determination of the 
people to have a king .was avowedly founded 
on their desire to be like the pagan nations about 
them; and their purpose to abandon the free insti- 
tutions which had been bestowed upon them for a 
monarchy God rebuked in words as a rejection of 
him.” 

The government which God had bestowed upon 
the children of Israel in the wilderness was that of 
a free commonwealth; there was neither king nor 
privileged class; all the people exercised the right 
of suffrage; their will was expressed by the action 
of two constituent representative assemblages, the 
Great Congregation and the Council of Seventy; a 
system of laws was prescribed, with well-defined 
penalties, and courts that were to try offenders, so 
that no man’s life or property should be liable to 
be impaired without judicial investigation. The 
three great perils which have threatened the liberty 
of the people were counted, among the first, that of 
popular ignorance by provisions for publie educa- 
tion, which, though crude, were the best then feasi- 
ble; the second, that of a powerful priesthood, by 
provisions depriving the priestly class of all landed 
property and making them dependent upon the 
contributions of the people for their support; the 
third, that of the monopoly of wealth, by a law 
denying the right of ownership in land, and giving 
to every family which had been dispossessed of its 
inheritance, even by its own imprudence, a right 
of redemption every fifty years.® 

Such a system as this takes a long time to bring 
forth its beneficent fruits. A single great man like 
Solomon, Cesar, or either of the Napoleons can in 
a single lifetime clothe an empire in magnificent 
apparel and endow it-with what seems to be a mag- 
nificent strength. For under a monarch the people 
are a machine which the monarch controls; and if 
his capacity is at all equal to the opportunity which 
is thus given to him, he can produce, indeed, mar- 
velous results. ‘The minds of millions are directed 
by the brain of one ; but, after all, the brain is only 
one, and wher its owner dies the nation relapses 
into its normal condition; the royal apparel turns 
to rags, the royal equipment to nothingness, and 
the Cinderella, converted into a princess in an 
instant, is in an instant transformed into a child 
sitting by the ashes in her rags. This has been the 
history of the successive empires of Solomon, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Czsar, Charlemagne, Napoleon First 
and Napoleon Third. 

The people of Israel were fascinated by this 
factitious glory of the nations around about them, 
and demanded a king, that they might emulate 
their neighbors. ‘The story is an old one, and has 
been, in different forms, often repeated in history. 
There are men in our own country to-day who sigh 
for a stronger government, by which they mean 
more one-man power. ‘There were many men 
twenty yearsago deluded by the clean streets, broad 
boulevards, and beautiful buildings of Paris, who 
either forgot or did not know that Louis Napoleon 
expended more money on the Grand Opera-House 
than on the systems of public education, and who 
wished that, if America might not have a Napoleon, 
at least New York City might have a Haussmann. 
The spear of Germany has since pricked the im- 
perial bubble at Sedan, and taught a new lesson, 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 28, 1889,— 
1 Sam. viil., 4-20. 
21 Sam. viii., 7-20. 
% For a fuller analysis of the fundamental principles under- 
lying the Jewish Commonwealth, see Wines’s ** Laws of the 
Ancient Hebrews”? and Lyman Abbott’s “Jesus of Naza- 
reth,’’ chapter xxiii, 


that splendor is not grandeur nor empire strength. 
God takes plenty of time for his building operations ; 
he is never in a hurry. Government is not an end, 
but only a means; the end is character, which mon- 
archy rarely, if ever, produces. A popular common- 
wealth which depends upon the average intelligence 
and virtue of the great multitude is sure to perpe- 
trate many blunders; but it learns wisdom by its 
misfortunes, and the foundations, broad and deep, 
which it thus lays in popular intelligence acquired 
in the hard school of experience are like the foun- 
dations of the mountains, which cannot be removed. 
On the other hand, if power is intrusted to an indi- 
vidual, a family, or a class, no matter by what 
checks it may be environed, sooner or later it 
sweeps them all away, and the king, the dynasty, 
or the aristocracy becomes selfish, greedy, and 
despotic. There never has been an exception in 
history; good kings have lived, like Alfred the 
Great, but they have never been able to perpetuate 
their virtues ; possession of absolute power destroys 
the possessor. All that Samuel prophesied as the 
inevitable result of passing from a free common- 
wealth to a monarchy has been substantially ful- 
filled whenever a people have put their destinies 
in the hands of a few chosen or self-constituted 
rulers ; all that he prophesied will surely come true 
for America if in any form it shall venture to 
repeat that experiment. 

For us, indeed, there is no present, and perhaps 
not even any remote, danger of a return to a mo- 
narchical institution, and none, certainly that is 
immediate, of a return to a landed aristocracy ; but 
any system of government which intrusts absolute 
power in the hands of a few has in it the same 
essential and radical evil; whether those few are a 
royal family, a landed aristocracy, or a class of 
money kings. The free institutions with which 
God endowed Israel through Moses, America pos- 
sesses to-day in a fuller, more highly organized and 
efficient form ; possesses, because we think it could 
be easily shown she has borrowed them, uncon- 
sciously, but none the less really, from the Old 
Testament. The same temptation which assailed 
Israel assails her, though in a more subtle form— 


the temptation to depart from her primitive sim- | 


plicity, to depart from her original democracy, with 
its universal education, with its small farms, with 
its many men of merit, with its few paupers and 
its fewer millionaires, and to seek, by quick and 
rapid processes, the false and factitious glory of 
apparent progress, power, and wealth, which comes 
from allowing, and not only allowing but fostering, 
the concentration of great wealth, and therefore 
great control, in the hands of afew men. To do 
this is not merely to reject the principles of our 
forefathers, the teachings of the prophets, of our 
revelation, and the instructions of history itself ; 
it is to reject the voice and teachings of God him- 
self. God grant that America may not have need 
to learn by a long and bitter experience the lesson 
which it might learn easily from the tragic experi- 
ence of other nations! It can scarcely be necessary 


to say to the intelligent reader that in this article I |. 
use the term monarchy to signify the government by | 
one in contrast to democracy or government by the 
people. A nominal democracy may really be gov- | . 
erned by an oligarchy, as was the Venetian Repub- 
lic; and the nominal monarchy may really be gov- 
erned by the people, as is the Kingdom of Great 
| and do as they do,” and when the wise counselors 
| say, “This course will surely bring you into 
| trouble,” they say, “‘ We will risk it.”” I see boys 
| taking great pains to learn to smoke and to chew 
| tobacco and to acquire other foolish and injurious 
| habits, because they want to be like others, and 


Britain. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ASKING FOR A KING. 


By Emity MILLER. 


JHE sons of Samuel. ‘Though Samuel was such 


a good man himself, his children did not 
follow his example. When he was an old man he 
made two of his sons judges, so that they might 
help him in his work; but instead of being true and 
fair and honest as their father was, they took 


money from men who had done wrong and let 


them go unpunished, and did other unjust things. 
The people did not like this; they said, “ Samuel 
is old; very soon he will die, and then we shall 
have nobody but these bad men to judge us. Let 
us have a king, like the other nations.” | 

The request. Samuel was at his house at 
Ramah, and all the elders of Israel met together 
and went upthere to see him. They said, ‘ Behold, 
thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways; 
now make us a king to judge, like all the nations.” 
This sounded very fair. It was true that Samuel 
was old, and it was true that his sons were not 
good men. But the people of Israel already had a 


| 
| 


king. God was their king, and he had promised, 
as long as they served and obeyed him, that he 
would lead them against their enemies, that he 
would dwell with them, and rule them in such a 
way that they should be the most blessed and 
prosperous people on the earth. He had promised 
to give them peace and fruitful seasons and plenti- 
ful harvests, and preserve them from famine and 
pestilence. 
Rejecting God. Now, when they said, “ Make 
us a king,” it was the same as saying, “ We do not 
want the Lord for our King. We are tired of 
serving him; we do not want to be pure and holy, 
and obey such hard commands.” Long ago, when 
they were in the wilderness, the people had grown 


tired of serving a God whom they could not see, 


and said to Aaron, “ Make us gods that shall go 
before us.” | 
The real reason. When the elders asked for a 
king, they gave three reasons, and they put the 
true reason last ; that was, “'That we may be like 
all the nations.” They wanted idols because the 
other nations had idols, and they wanted a king 
because the other nations had a king. They were 
just like the people who live now, who do wrong 
and foolish things because other people do them ; 
who put themselves to a great deal of trouble and 
discomfort and expense just to be like other people; 
who are afraid or ashamed to be called the Lord’s 
— and to have wicked men say he is their 
King. 

Samuel’s counselor. Of course Samuel was 
grieved and troubled to find the people wanted 
some one else in his place, but the Lord was 
Samuel’s King and Counselor, and he went right to 


the Lord about it. The Lord showed Samuel that 


the people really wished to get rid of their King 
more than his servant, and bade him listen to their 


request, and make them a king. But he bade him 


tell them first what a foolish choice they were 
making, and show them that they were laying 
aside an easy service to take up a hard one, just as 
every one does who is not willing to be a servant 


of God; he becomes Satan’s slave, with hard work 
and bitter wages. | 


Words of warning. Samuel told the people 
that if they had a king, they and their children 
and all that they had would belong to him; that 
he would take their sons for his soldiers and his 


servants, and set them to plow his ground, and reap 


his harvests, and make weapons, and do all his 


work. He would take their daughters to be his 
cooks, and their servants to wait upon him, and 
their cattle and fields and vineyards to give his 


officers. They would have to give him the tenth 


part of all they had, and his service would be so 


hard that they would cry to the Lord for deliver- 
ance, but it would be too late; the Lord would not 
hear them. 

Warning refused. The people heard, but they 
would not heed. They said, “ We will take the 
risk; we want aking. We will have a king over | 
us, that we also may be like all the nations.” 
They went back to their homes, and Samuel, with 
a very sad heart, waited to see what the Lord 
would bid him do. 

They were foolish people, but almost every day 
I see those who are deciding in the very same way. 
I see people who are saying, “ We do not want 
God for our king ; we want to be like other people 


when parents and teachers tell them, “These evil 
habits will rule you by and by; you are going into 
slavery, and when you want to escape it will be too 
late,” they do not listen; they say, just as the elders 
of Israel did, “‘ We want to be like other people.”’ 

It is true now, as it was in Samuel’s day, that 
the Lord is the best King; his rule is the easiest, 
and those who refuse him are choosing for them- 
selves a hard master and a slavish service. 


Do not be afraid of sorrow, nor yet try to cheat 
yourself into fancying it is a blessed thing in itself. 
It is only the way to joy. It is because we want 
joy that we must accept sorrow.—[ Edward Garrett. 


The answer to the Shaster is India ; the answer 
to Confucianism is China; the answer to the Koran 
is Turkey ; the answer to the Bible is the Christian 
civilization of Protestant Europe and America.— 
[ Wendell Phillips. 
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A FATHER’S CARE. 
By THE Rev. F. 8S. Roor.! 


‘* Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. But 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not 
therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows.’’—Mat- 
thew x., 29, 30, 31. 


£ HE markets of Jerusalem and Joppa are said 
to be attended at the present day by many 
fowlers, who offer for sale long strings of little birds 
_ of various species, all of which are included under 
the general name sparrow. It is to this custom of 
snaring and selling for a coin (equal in value to 
one and a half cents of our money) that our Lord 
here alludes. The argument thus proceeds: O dis- 
ciples! says Jesus, I send you out into the midst of 
enemies, as sheep at the mercy of wolves, lacking 
- gold, silver, and brass in your purses, with no cre- 
dentials save the prophet’s tongue of flame, and 
with no defense but the Divine indwelling—“ the 
mighty fortress of our God, the bulwark never fail- 
ing.” Go! teach, rebuke, fire the hearts of men 
with burning words, lift their souls on wings of 
new-born hope, and be at peace in the midst of 
perils and threatenings, for your slightest act and 
weakest effort are not unnoticed by Him whose 
fingers ever press upon the. pulsations of the most 
insignificant life. Note the sparrows wheeling, cir- 
cling, darting in countless throngs about the domes 
and minarets of the city. In multitude like the 
blossoms which float in feathery puffs upon the 
caressing air of early summer, yet each that falls 
into the fowler’s snare is knewn of God to the last 
poor, fluttering heart-beat of its cruel fright! But 
what are sparrows to men? Only one bird the less 
to chirp its way into the morning light when the 
decoy is sprung: but one soul the more to join the 
choir invisible and eternal when the cross of cruci- 
fixion opens a pathway to the stars. O beloved! 
ye know not your value in the eyes of Omniscience. 
Why, the very hairs of your head are numbered ; 
the minutest care of God neither slumbers nor 
sleeps while you bear with me the sufferings which 
finally bring you to my glory and triumph. Well, 
don’t you think the twelve Apostles needed this 
comfort? If they did not, who did? ‘To-morrow 
morning make it the first duty of the day to aban- 
don all the property you possess; start a new re- 
ligion, absolutely discredited by the powers now 
dominant in Church and State; go forth to preach, 
with every mob unloosed by the authorities to buf- 
fet and vilify your attempt; endure the daily un- 
certainty as to bread and shelter; and, withal, seek 
to maintain high hope, undiminished zeal, fearless 
determination, and a calm temper before insult and 
violence. Do this, and you will discover a meaning 
in the sparrow lesson that dwarfs every previous 
understanding of it, as a burst of golden sunshine 
at daybreak quenches the pretension of a lantern 
dimly burning to light the universe for your in- 
spection. The best of us tremble even at such pos- 
sibilities. Make them actualities, and some would 
finally dig the pit of their own unbelief because 
God tarried in the manifestation of his providence. 
Others would lay hold on this promise with an 
embrace not to be torn from the palpitating body 
of truth by the fiercest hands of the most herculean 
doubt. The Providence of God is the central fact 
of every solar system of religious certainty. The 
experience of the fact is not by any means parallel 
with the admission of its necessity (an important 
distinction). 

And on this point will you give me a moment 
before proceeding further? You say that Christ is 
the revealer of God; the wisest teacher the world 
ever knew ; the most authoritative of all interpret- 
ers of spiritual truth, because he lived at one with 
the Infinite Source of truth; incapable of deceiving, 
and not to be deceived himself, without cutting from 
- beneath his feet the ground on which the strength 
and majesty of his character build. This you be- 
lieve. Now, what follows in the matter of accept- 
ance of the Christly teaching? What do you say 
to these utterances? ‘“ The Son of Man came to 
geek and to save that which was lost.”” Yes—with 
all my heart [ believe it. ‘ I am the Light of the 
world.” Yes—all other light is but darkness. 
“TI am the vine; ye are the branches.” Who 
ean read the earnest Christian and doubt it? ‘I 
came to bring life and immortality to light.” The 
other world has been nearer since the new sepulcher 
gave up its dead. “1 came forth from God, and 
return to God.” Yes—to hear thy words, O Lord, 
is to hear the voice of the Father urging the soul to 
its exaltation. “ Not a sparrow falleth to the 


! Pastor of High Street Congregational Church, Auburn, 
Maine. 


the snare of the fowler. 


ground without your Father ; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” No, no, I cannot see this. 
If God is so near, so watchful, so tender, so sleep- 
less in his loving vigilance, I do not behold the 
truth as a pillow on which to rest the head of weary 
and constant doubt. Draw the line of unbelief I 
must at this affirmation! And, unhappily, many do. 
But for what reason and on what-principle? If 
you believe the Christly word for other truth, why 
not for this? If what our Lord said of his human 
relations and divine kinship is received without a 
question, why refuse to credit the only possible out- 
come of such admissions—namely, the providential 
unfolding of which the lesson of the sparrow is the 
symbol? If the testimony of Jesus is accepted on 
other points of spiritual manifestation, why not on 
this? And yet there is more of latent perplexity 
and skepticism regarding the course of Providence 
in the lives of men than most of us imagine. One 
must be lacking in both observation and keenness 
not to see that there are many and confusing aspects 
of this doctrine arising in the natural contradic- 
tions of all revealed existence. A truly thoughtful 
mind can no more glide over these difficulties, un- 
ruffled, than a wind can blow upon the bosom of 
the lake without rippling its waters. But here is the 
ease in its simplicity: Discredit the unquestioned 
truth of the Master’s teaching in this particular, 
and you have equal, and in some instances stronger, 
right to discredit it where belief is vital to faith in 
Christ at all! Now, personally, I settle down upon 
the fact here plainly set forth, and believe in the 
ceaseless care of God because there is no evasion 
without denial of the authority of the Teacher. The 
difficulties are quite apart from the truth; for you 
and I accept a hundred realities, where a contrary 
view is unthinkable, that present almost as many 
contradictions. For example, I must believe in the 
freedom of the will—all the right of righteousness 
depends on the affirmation; but I would much 
prefer to argue the side of human necessity. It is 
more easily defended. But not alone on the 
authority of Scripture is the doctrine believed ; I 
hold it to be a proposition quite conformable to 
reason, that as the fall of the sparrow is ordered 
and noticed by our heavenly Father, so are the 
events of human life ordered and noticed by Him 
who would not be our Father if this proposition were 
false. (When I say ordered I mean permitted, in 
fulfillment of the necessary but inscrutable laws of 
the universe which have their origin in the moral 
government of God, or in the chance combinations 
of formative atoms. This audience will not be 
troubled to decide between these alternatives.) 
Here, then, are the two poles of thought: a doctrine 
of unspeakable comfort on the spiritual side, a fact 
involving much perplexity on the intellectual side— 
a combination by no means infrequent in the study 
of religious phenomena. Let us go no further than 
our text allows; and how far is that? Let us try 


and catch the rhythm of its inner truth. 


At the outset remember that the sparrow does 
fall to the ground. The belief in Providence which 
some people cherish would forever keep him from 
Not so. Sudden and 
severe cold, the beating storm, the arrow that flies 
from hunter’s bow, the cord skillfully looped to 
entangle the tiny feet—all bring destruction to the 
hapless bird. God, who is cognizant of all, permit- 
ted laws which make possible disease, suffering, 
death, not only to birds and beasts and the whole 
brute creation, but to men as well. Why, I do not 
know. Generations will rise up to call him blessed 
who solves the mystery. The profoundest thought 
only plays upon the outer rim of the widest circle 
of revealing light. Sparrows whirl and flutter 
through their little day of chirping impertinence 
only to lie stiff and cold upon the ground at night- 
fall. Men perish as leaves of the forest wither ; 
they die a thousand deaths in one; they fall by the 
wayside when the natural goal of their existence is 
yet afar off ; they struggle for bread; they fight a 
desperate battle merely to keep the wolf from the 


door; they are sick, weary, discouraged, troubled, . 


tormented by ceaseless pain, shattered in mind and 
body, exposed to slights, injuries, cruel wrongs, and 
basest insults from those who have power to sting 
their lives with bitterness: all these things happen, 
and yet God is good and just and tenderly affec- 
tionate toward all his creatures. I do not believe 
that a single natural law of the universe is ever set 
aside for the benefit of the Christian—not one. In 
the thick of life’s battle the whistling bullets show 
him no favors. Law is not partial; otherwise it 
would not be law. The forces of our natural envi- 
ronment give equal advantages to Christian and 
infidel. A conception of Providence which confers 


upon devout people privileges and immunities 
denied to the undevout, and rescues the righteous 
from the bodily and mental tribulations of this 
earthly estate, is at war with every-day facts of 
experience. Let us not forget that both sparrows 
and men are allowed to fall. But the why of the 
ease has no connection with the Providence behind 
it. Take Whittier’s well-known lines: 


“T know not where His islands lift,” ete. 


The drift of life must follow the currents of immu- 
table law; but, whithersoever I may go, God is not 
outstripped. The very fact that he cares for me with 
such unceasing tenderness as to walk in the midst 
of every fiery furnace in which I am forced to enter 
forbids the assumption that the trial itself negatives 
the idea of Fatherhood. Why, the whole true con- 
ception of Providence is, not deliverance from 
bodily ill, but heavenly and supporting companion- 
ship in the midst of it all. ‘ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley and shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me.” And yet some people seem 
to think that the whole question of Providence in 
human affairs stands or falls with the answer to 
one’s petition for daily bread. Many a Christian 
soldier died of absolute starvation in Andersonville 
prison in spite of a thousand earnest prayers for 
release. But what does this prove? ‘That there is 
no Providence? Such a line of reasoning would 
thoroughly discredit both Christ and his disciples. 
Our Saviour prayed, “Oh, my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me.” But pass it did 
not: And why? Simply that the cause was infi- 
nitely greater than the life. If the disciples who 
went forth on this journey of evangelization had 
offered the same prayer, with the burning intensity 
of the most importunate appeal, they would just as 
certainly have died, each a violent death, for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. Why,again? Because 
it is a law of the universe that the highest blessings 
cost the deepest anguish. It is not a profeund or 
worthy view of God that the loftiest achievement 
of his providence is to help us out of temporal 
difficulties. ‘Thy will be done” is a nobler peti- 
tion than “ We thank thee, O Lord, that, while 
others suffer, we are prospered,” and so throughout 
the familiar and stereotyped phraseology. If one 


is to be strictly consistent with pure Christianity, © 


this petition should read, “‘ We hope, O Lord, that 
others may prosper while we suffer.” It is enough 
to know that what happens to any man is God's 
concern. Your little child comes in from the street 
with a deep cut upon her finger, the result of acci- 
dent. There’s the law: a piece of broken glass or 
jagged ice in contact with human flesh will always 
sever and bruise the skin. If God should do a 
miracle to get over the results of the injury, the 
law would still remain; the miracle would be only 
an exception. You parents cannot prevent or help 
the original hurt. What the child needs is the 
proof of your sympathy. ‘The pain is soothed or 
forgotten when father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, kiss the wound, and your soft fingers caress 
the hand, while the child goes to sleep upon your 
shoulder. I do not hesitate to say that my whole 
conception of the marvelous comfort of a belief in 
Divine Providence lies in this illustration. There 
is, no doubt, vastly more in the doctrine than I 
have discovered; but in my soul I realize that 
God should be allowed to do his will with my pres- 
ent life, even though every present hope is shat- 
tered, and that my ground of faith should be two- 
fold: (1) His unerring order of events; (2) His 
loving solicitude when his necessary law must de- 
feat and thwart my own desires. A hard doctrine 
to live up to! you say. Yes, because it is a divine 
doctrine. We see the length and breadth of a 
human principle ; and just because this poor, dull, 
stupid, finite sense of ours does not compass the 
wide-reaching purpose of Deity, stretching along 
the far and luminous horizon of the Infinite un- 
folding, we tumble over the cliff of unbelief, and 
lie moaning upon the stones until God makes us 
ashamed of our wretched folly in the world of un- 
dimmed truth. God gave to the Israelites a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night to 
lead them through the wilderness. God is himself 
both pillar of cloud and of fire to every man who 
will trust his heart to the divine keeping. Does 
this mean that the Israelites were charmed against 
all manner of calamities—as some people think 
prayer a kind of amulet to hold at a distance all 
mischief to the body’ Read their history, and see 
what they suffered ; not alone because they were 
disobedient, but because it is a law of nature that a 
wilderness is not a picnic. But they possessed the 
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Promised Land! The goal was not Sinai or 
Marah, but Jordan and Judea. Now, in this very 
fact I find much illumination upon the whole ques- 
tion we are debating, and I put another thought 
before you in this wise. The elementary stage of 
human progress, which we call mortality, the 
earthly life, is only a sweep of God’s eternal and 
loving vigilance in the conduct of a soul through 
labyrinth to light. The whole discussion of the 
doctrine of Providence has been too often narrowed 
to the insignificant plane of this segment of ex- 
istence which we call the worldly life. The com- 
mon conception of God makes him, pre-eminently, 
the Sovereign of to-day, and the unknown factor 
of to-morrow. Men assume that his providence, 
undiscovered for fifty years, is the providence that 
will never be recognized. Your boy goes to school ; 
he remains one day ; he is restless under the rulese— 
they seem rigid and severe; he makes up his mind 
that the teacher is only a colossal frown, and the 
curriculum a bore. Perhaps if you persuade him 
to go again, and once more, things will brighten. 
At the end of three years that boy has discovered 
his teacher’s frown a sunbeam, and the schedule of 
study the beginning of a noble discipline of powers. 
The longest life is only the first hour in the school 
of experience. Rebuffs, misfortunes, crosses, pains, 
tumults in the flesh, are what? I reply, with 
Dorothea in Philip Massinger’s noble play of the 
“ Virgin Martyr,” “ Scaffoldings by which my soul 
climbs up to an eternal habitation.” Nay, more, 
they are goadings and reminders of that folly 
which judges the illimitable future by the passing 
shadow upon the face of the sun. It is equitable 
for men to exercise the common fairness of life 
toward God! The teacher whom you imagined 
to be only a colossal frown, how do you interpret 
him now that childish opinions have long since 
disappeared in the riper judgment of maturity? 
The wisdom of his rule, and the deep interest of 
his heart in your highest welfare, are clearly 
and contritely perceived. If the growth of years 
profoundly undeceives your false impression of 
some human teacher, what may not the horizons of 
eternity disclose of loving wisdom in the processes 
of inflexible law? I appeal with confidence to all 
candid judgment when I say that the whole ex 
perience of looking backward from the peaks of 
age is the constant correction of early and false 
impressions. Now transfer the thought to the 
other life, and, if you believe at all in the immor- 
tality of the soul, it must be evident that to-day will 
be regarded as the first hour of eternity. Why, 
then, reverse every canon of truth and upset every 
law of logic by judging the unlimited by the 
limited, the whole by a part as insignificant as the 
flash of a firefly to sunrise upon the ocean’ ‘There- 
fore, when we talk of Providence we must talk of 
eternity in the same breath! What I know of 
you in five minutes is a poor basis on which to 
write your biography! But some people have con- 
cluded that God cares not for the sparrow’s fall, 
and is indifferent to human sorrow, because upon 
first introduction to the Almighty he does not ex- 
plain the entire scheme of things! Beloved, it is 
wise to think, with Cowper, “God is his own inter- 
preter.” 
If any warrant were needed for this view, beyond 
the authority of calmest reason, it would be found 
in the words of Jesus in this very chapter—* Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul.” There may be a body-Providence, 
which saves the righteous in a railway accident 
and permits the wicked to be wrecked, which stirs 
up human pity to bring bread and potatoes to somo 
starving believer lucky enough to possess a consti- 
tutional faith that will stagger mountains—there is 
room here for much comfort of a certain kind, and 
much belief sincerely to be considered; but the 
true and high order of the doctrine is manifestly a 
soul-Providence, faithful and tender as the very 
heart of God. ‘“ Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” Why? Because you are bigger and 
live longer? No: because in every one of your 
souls there is the kindling spark of a divine life, 
and God loves you for what you may become in the 
fruitfulness of eternal opportunity. What do busi- 
ness men in this house hold dearest? (I mean busi- 
ness men of approved and sterling character.) 
There is sudden danger—a crash, a wreck, a loss 
of treasure—the savings of years are gone ; but the 
man of integrity stands erect, lays his hand upon 
his heart, proudly looks you in the eye, and says, 
“Thank God, my honor is untarnished. Let the 
fortune go; unsullied by the taint of fraud, I pre- 
serve the better part, a soul unscorched in the fires 
of commercial temptation.” So, amid all the wreck 


of time, amid all the pain and trouble of to-day, this 
brief hour when spirit must bear with the body, 
there rises up the noble and inspiring thought of a 
life within a life, which may grow into permanent 
worth and beauty. Here we have most need of 
God; and here we behold his guiding hand beck- 
oning us to walk the trivial round of commonplace 
days as though it were some street of Jerusalem 
the Golden, luminous with celestial light. 

Such are the foundation-stones on which the 
doctrine of Providence builds, according to my 
interpretation of the Word. It would be vain to 
suppose for an instant that the ground has been 
cleared of difficulties and contradictions. No sub- 
ject is burdened with greater perplexities. But 
the truth itself is a mighty rock in the heaving 
ocean of doubt. Shatter the rock, destroy this 
bulwark of faith, and one universal groan ascends 
from the lips of humanity. ‘ Not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without your Father.” ‘Ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” How wondrously 
prophetic of this unshaken truth is that burst of 


sublime music from the adoring and grateful heart 


of Moses, the Deliverer: “He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the 
Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: my God‘ 
in him will I trust. Surely he shall deliver thee 
from the snare of the fowler, and from the noisome 
pestilence. He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
and under his wings shalt thou trust: his truth shall 
be thy shield and buckler. . . . Because he hath 
set his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him: 


.I will set him on high, because he hath known my 


There is but one alternative to these 
words. You know it already. It is either God 
caring for men, or God indifferent to men! Inthe 
latter case it were better for the world that atheism 
dethrone God—for then the thought of an infinite 
heart of stone would not drive the world to mad 
ness and despair. | 


name.”’ 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


REJOICING.” 
(Acts xiv., 8—xv., 3.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


lee the most prominent traits in the early 
Christians was joy. Not one thing alone, but 
everything, even the most adverse, ministered to 
their gladness. There was one peculiar joy, how- 
ever. It was the joy of the work of the Gospel. 
This was distinctively Christian joy, and it is of 
this that our lesson treats. Paul and Barnabas 
were going up to Jerusalem, and on their way 
through Phenicia and Samaria they recounted the 
story of their experiences, causing a genuine refresh- 
ing all along their route. 

1. Nothing causes more genuine rejoicing than 
the story to Christians of the success of God’s 
Word. Success after success made the early Chris- 
tians glad. Nor has its importance ceased to-day. 
No story can stir the blood of a real Christian like 
the story of awakenings. It is the perilous result 
of deadness in a church that the cessation of success 
brings on an eclipse of joy. The type of Christian 
life is a dull, faded, cold-blooded, critical sort. If, 
then, tidings of joy among ourselves may not be 
told, a church must revive itself by rousing mission- 
ary meetings, and ask Paul and Barnabas to stop 
over a train and tell the story. We cannot live 


and grow without success and the joy which accom- | 


panies it. 

2. It was a profound joy in the joy which others 
had found. They rejoiced over the stories of con- 
versions. The very thought of great awakenings 
brings a jubilee to every hearty Christian. 
church in which conversions are constantly occur- 
ring will be known in the community as a church 
of great joy. For the sight of the redemption of 
any soul in bondage cannot but make glad. 
the reflection of that mighty rejoicing of heaven 
“over one sinner that repenteth ” (Luke xv., 7). 

3. But there was another element of gladness. 
We must remember that everything was at its start 
then. It was yet to be proved that the world 
would be moved by the Gospel. 
of uniform success wherever they went among the 
Gentiles came to the brethren as a powerful proof 
that the Gospel was for the world. It was a pledge 
of success. Therefore it gave them stronger and 
stronger confidence in their efforts. And confi- 
dence is essential to gladness. I wonder we all do 
not see the relation between information and joy. 


1 For the week beginning July 21. 


A | 
when the Spirit of God moves us to pray with a 


It is 


Hence this recital 


lf we do not know about the success of the truth, — 
one of our most valuable chapters in Christian evi- 
dences is lost. How a Christian can be content to 
deny himself the inspiration of a religious news- 
paper, of the journals of missionary information, is 
one of the mysteries. The story, for instance, of 
Sandwich Islands, of Fiji, of Japan, of Terra 
del Fuego, of Judson’s work in Burmah, of the 
constant success chronicled every week, gives one a 
tremendous conviction of what Paul said of the 
Gospel—* It is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” And joy will tread 
close upon the heels of conviction. _ 

4. There was a special joy in this vivid illustra- 
tion of God’s grace. The work here mentioned 
was work among the Gentiles. It showed the 
greatness of the love of God to the world, a doc- 
trine which has been an unceasing fountain of 
gladness. It is the distinction of Christianity from 
other religions that to them God is a dreadful deity, 
but to us he is a loving Friend, whose great con- 
cern is the stretching toward men the pleading 
offers of pardon. There is a joy in the very con- 
ception of such a wonderful.truth. How much 
more when wide areas of neglected beings are 
redeemed and have learned the new song ! 

5. Lastly, such power manifest in the work of 
the disciples was an assurance of the continuance 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the presence of 
Christ everywhere. It was “joy in the Holy 
Spirit,” who was recognized as the source of suc- 
cess. 

References: Acts vili., 10; Ps. xvi., 11—xliii., 4 
—li., 12—ev., 43—exxvi., 5—exxxviii.,6; Isa. xii., 
3—xxix., 19—xxxv., 10; Jer. xv., 16; Luke ii., 
10—xv., 7; Jno. xvi., 24; Acts xiii, 52; Rom. 
xiv., 17—xv., 13; Gal. v., 22; 1 Pet.i.,8; 1 Jno. 
i,, 24. 

Daily Readings: (1) Acts xi., 1-18; (2) xi, 
19-30; (3) xii., 1-25; (4) xiii, 1-12; (5) xiii. 
13-41; (6) xiii., 42—xiv., 7; (7) xiv., 8—xv., 3. 


| 
| THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


| Never suffer your goods to become your God.— 
(Spurgeon. 
| When we are willing to be comforted, divine 


comfort is not far away.—[John Broadus. 


In ereation God shows us his hand, but in re- 
demption God gives us his heart.—[ Adolphe 
Monod. 


Always hold fast to love. We win by tender- 
ness, and conquer by forgiveness.—[F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


The serene, silent beauty of a holy life is the 
most powerful influence in the world, next to the 
might of God.—[ Pascal. 


Few mercies call for greater thankfulness than 
friend safe in heaven. It is not every one that 
overcometh.—| Dr. James Hamilton. 


‘“‘Bless the missionaries, and do not let them 
think our hearts are too hard to change,” was the 
touching prayer of a little African girl. 


! Many indeed think of being happy with God in 
heaven; but the being happy in God on earth 
never enters into their thought.—[John Wesley. 


_ “Tf aman keep My saying, he shall never see 
death ;” so, when we come to die, our eyes will so 
really see Jesus himself that we shall not see death. 


| —([F. R. Havergal. 


It is a sign that we shall prevail in our prayers 


confidence and a holy security of receiving what 
we ask.—( Cassian. 


The Sabbath is the green oasis, the little grassy 


| meadow in the wilderness, where, after the week- 


days’ journey, the pilgrim halts for refreshment 
and repose.—([ Dr. Reade. 


God is immutable in all things ; and it is among 
his immutabilities that he will always, in dealing 
with men, have regard to their desires, humbly and 
trustfully presented before him.—[ Hallan. 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation, and 
do not weaken and distract yourself by looking 
forward to things which you cannot see, and 
could not understand if you saw them.—[ Charles 
Kingsley. 
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RELIcious NEws. 


CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAMME. 


The programme at Chautauqua this summer is, if 
anything, more varied than a year ago. During the 
last year the “ University” has won recognition in 
England as an institution for popularizing scholarship 
anil the love of it, far more valuable and important 
than the University Extension System which is being 
developed there. Growth at home and reputation 
abroad has, of course, not diminished the power of 
the university to command the services of the best 
lecturers in every field. Professor W. D. McClintock 
will lecture on “ Matthew Arnold as a Religious 
Teacher.” The Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., will be 
present on “Christian Endeavor Day,” July 31. 
August 3-6 will be days devoted to missionary confer- 
ences. Professor J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who is to be the special guest of the Assembly 
this year, will lecture on “ The aT Side of Greek 
Life” August 7. The Rev. George P. Hays, of Kansas 
City, discusses ‘ Moses’s Title to a Copyright on the 
Pentateuch” August 13. “John Stuart Mill, or the 
Truth and Comfort of Christian Theism ?” is the theme 
the Rev. John H. Barrows, of Chicago, has chosen for 
August 20; the Rev. Dr. Frank Russell, field secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Alliance, “The Christian Syn- 
dicate,” August 23. And then the Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus will lecture on “The Preacher in the Middle 
Ages—Chrysostom ;” Mrs. J. Ellen Foster on “ Politi- 
cal Ethics ;”’ the Rev. S. W. Dike on “ The Movement 
for Divorce Reform ” and “ The Sociological Study of 
a Country Village ;” the Rev. E. F. Williams on “ Mor- 
monism ;” Professor R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins 
University, on “Evils of the Labor Problem” and 
kindred themes ; the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden 
on “The Factory,” “.The Corporation,” “The Rail- 
way,” “The Trust,” and “The Social Palace ;” the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley on “How to Read Human 
Nature,” ‘*Common Sense Elocution,” and “ Pulpit 
Follies ;” the Rev. David’ Swing on “ The Beautiful 
and Useful.” The School of the English Bible, in 
charge of Professor William R. Harper, of Yale Theo- 
logical “ogee assisted by Professor George S. 
Burroughs, R. F. Weidner, John A. Broadus, and 
Sylvester Burnham, holds two sessions, July 6-26, 
July 27 to August 16. The Sunday-school normal 
work will again be under the direction of Drs. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D., and J. L. Hurlburt, and the primary 
teachers’ normal class will be taught by Mrs. J. S. 
Ostrander, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The list of preachers 
for the several Sundays is as follows: July 7, Profess- 
or George S. Burroughs, of Amherst College ; 14, the 
Rev. Dr. George W. Northrup, President Morgan Park 
Baptis; Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl.; 21, the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott ; 28, the Rev. Charles S. 
Robinson, New York City ; August 4, the Rev. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, Chicago, Ill.; 11, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 18, Bishop John H. Vincent ; 25, the 
Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton, New York City. 

Considerable interest is felt in the plan for utilizing 
public libraries in connection with the University Exten- 
sion movement. An executive committee, consisting of 
Bishop Vincent, Dr. W. R. Harper, Professor Peabody, 
Dr. HL. B. Adams, Dr. R. T. Ely, George E. Vincent, 
and Frederick Starr, has already had the subject of 
university extension under consideration for some time, 
and while no definite measures are yet resolved upon, 
the movement may be expected to develop on prac- 
_tieally the same lines as that at Cambridge, England. 
The aim is the formation of a voluntary association 
of students and itinerant lecturers to be employed 
under the direction of a central committee, and the 
utilization of public libraries, mechanics’ institutes, and 
similar organizations for furthering the educational 
needs of the different communities reached. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY CHART. 


The American Home Missionary Society sends out 
an interesting chart showing the yt of its treasury 
since its organization in 1826. The line denoting the 
amounts lengthens rapidly but not steadily. Along in 
the thirties it receded fora number of years ; in 1846 it 
again went back, and still again in 51. The panic of 
1857, of course, shortens it once more. The war, singu- 
larly enough, made little impression. Up to 1876 thie 
line grows irregularly, and then for four years there 
was a period of. constant recession, followed by one of 
constant growth up to 1886, since which time it has 
changed but little. The sum raised last year was 
$542,251; that in 1826 but $18,140. The chart as a 
whole is very encouraging, especially so in a@ year when 
there has been a slight falling off in the receipts. 

The chart is accompanied by a statement of the com- 
— results of this year and last, which is as fol- 
OWS : 


“The roll of commissioned workers shows a gain of 
139 over that of the previous year, with 76 more years 
of labor, and 71 more preaching stations statedly sup- 
plied. Thirty-one more have preached in foreign lan- 
guages. Besides the regular stations a large number 
of congregations and preaching-places have been min- 
iste to by the missionaries occasionally, as their 
time and strength allowed. In these settlements thus 
irregularly supplied hundreds of prayer-meetings and 
circles for Bible study have been organized, that will 


ripen into churches. The additions to the missionary 
churches, on confession, were larger by 148; by letter, 
166 more than last year. There has been a slight gain 
in the number of Sunday-schools formed, and in the 
number of scholars cared for in them. Twenty-six 
more houses of worship have been built than in the year 
before. The eash receipts into the treasury from 
legacies and contributions are less than those of the 
sixty-second year by $24,979.69. This comparison of 
results, with many others not here given, shows that 
the friends of Home Missions have unusual occasion 
for thankfulness.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn., 
has declined the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
bestowed on him by Williams College. 

—The Rev. Professor Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., 
has been appointed lecturer on ecclesiastical history in 
Harvard University for the ensuing year. 

—There is no truth in the report that the Right Rev. 
Bishop Littlejohn, of the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island, contemplates resigning on account of failing 
health. 

—Henry C. Bowen, editor and proprietor of “ The 
Independent,” was thrown frem his carriage at Put- 
nam, Conn., last Friday. His injuries were not serious, 
and he is rapidly recovering. 

—Secretary Windom has rejected the offer to com- 
promise the judgment against the Holy Trinity Church 
of New York City for violation of the alien labor con- 
tract law, and the case will go to the Supreme Court. 

—The finest collection of Palestinian specimens in 
the world, collected by the Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill, for 
many years Uonsul-General of the United States at 
Jerusalem, has been purchased by Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


—The alumni of the Harvard Divinity School have 


selected a committee “to employ means of inducing 


the alumni of that institution to take an increased in- 
terest in endeavoring to secure recruits for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and to report the progress of the work at 
the next annual meeting.” 

—In view of the prevalence of ritualism and ration- 
alism, the General Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church advises members of the Church who remove to 
places where the Church has no congregations to unite 
with “some one of our sister evangelical churches, and 
not with any church in which either ritualism or ration- 
alism prevails.” 

—H. P. Faunce, pastor of the State Street Baptist 
Church of Springfield, Mass., has been called to fill 
Dr. Armitage’s place as pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church of this city. Dr. Armitage is seventy 
years old, and has been preaching for over fifty years. 
Mr. Faunce, the new pastor of the church, is a graduate 
of Brown University and of Newtown Theological Semi- 
nary. | 

~The New York “Times” publishes a long tele- 
gram from Kome reporting that Archbishop Corrigan, 
who has been so much criticised for the manner in which 
he disciplined Father McGlynn for upholding public 
scbools and espousing Henry George, had been sum- 
moned to Rome and would be included in the next 
batch of Cardinals. The report has been unofficially 
contradicted. 

—QOne hundred and seventeen young Indians, belong- 
ing to tribes in Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Indian Territory, New Mexico, and Arizona, having 
finished a five years’ course at the Government school 
at Carlisle, Pa., left for their homes on July 8. Six 
were regular graduates, and all speak English. The 
young men have had good training as mechanics and 
farmers, while the girls have been well instructed in 
household duties. 

—The Rev. George B. Safford, D.D., is to take charge 
of Trinity Congregational Church, New York, during Dr. 
Whiton’s absence in England. Dr. Whiton will preach 
while abroad in Trinity Church, Glasgow; Albany 
Chapel, Edinburgh ; and in London at Lewisham 
Church and that at Highbury Quadrant. The London 
“Christian World,” in noting the dates of these preach- 
ings, adds: “The high reputation he has already ob- 
tained on this side the Atlantic will insure him crowded 
audiences.” 

—The meeting of the American Board at New York 
this vear will be two weeks later than usual, or Octo- 
ber 15-18. This brings the gathering on the week suc- 
ceeding the National Council at Worcester, instead of 
on the preceding week as heretofore. The Rev. Dr. 
L. Pratt, of Norwich, Conn., will preach the sermon, 
and the Broadway Tabernacle Church announces that 
‘“‘ entertainment will be given most cordially to mission- 
aries and assistant missionaries, theological students, 
officers of the Board and of the Women’s Board, and 
corporate members and their wives.” 

—The sixth annual meeting of the International 
Missionary Union has just been held at Binghamton, 
N.Y. This association is composed exclusively of 


‘those who have seen actual missionary service on the 


foreign field. It embraces men and women of all 
missionary societies in the United States and Canada. 
Its meetings have ever been remarkable for their en- 
tire freedom from everything like denominationalism, 
and for the broad outlook which they furnish over the 
entire missionary field. The meeting just held at 
Binghamton, which began on the 5th inst. and ended 
on the 11th, furnished no exception whatever to this 


statement. Forty-six returned missionaries were pres- 
ent, of whom twenty will not, probably,- return to 
their fields of labor abroad. They represented nine 
different societies—Congregationalist, Baptist (both 
American and English), "ae Baptist, Presbyterian 
(both of the United States and Canada), Methodist, 
and Reformed Dutch. The mission fields represented 
were Africa, Bulgaria, Burmah, China, India, Japan, 
Persia, Siam, Singapore, Turkey, and Trinidad in the 
West Indies. The meetings, especially the evening 
sessions, which were held in the First Presbyterian 
Church, were largely attended by the people of Bing- 
hamton. On Sunday, July 7, most of the pulpits of 
the city were occupied by members of the Union, and 
the foreign missionary work was the one subject of the 
sermons preached on that day. The Rev. J. T. Gracey, 
D.D., of Buffalo, formerly of India, has been President 
of the Union from the beginning, and was re-elected to 
that position. The Rev. W. H. Belden, of Bridgeton, 
N. J., was chosen Secretary, in place of the Rev. C. 
W. Park, who declined re-election. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles Olmstead was installed as pastor of the Pilgrim — 
Church, Cambridgeport, Mass., on July 9. 
—W. A. McGinley, of the North Church of Portsmouth, 


NN. Bia — a call to Emporia, Kan. 
—James B. McLeod accepts a call to the First Church of 
Albany, N. Y 


—R. 3. Lindsay has been installed as pastor of the East- 
wood Church, Columbus, O. 

—G. W. Ruland has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Westmoreland, N. H. 

—B. F. Seapens of Grand Rapids, Mich., has resigned the 
pastorate of the South Church. 

—R. W. Sharp, of Saugerties, N. Y., has received a call 
from Foxboro’, Mass. - 

—W. B. Boyle accepts a call to Sherman, Texas. 

—C. E. Andrews, of the Third Church of Torrington, Conn., 
has resigned. 


—D. A. Strong accepts a call to Zion Church, Chi o, Ill. 
—A. F. Bruske has received a call from Manistee, Mich. 


—Allen Lincoln died suddenly in Woburn, Mass., on July 4. 

~—J. M. Sutherland has become State Evangelist for Michi- 
gan. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—J. P. Hunter, of Newtonville, Mass., has received a call 
to the Second Church of Newark, N. J. 

—H. B. Barks accepts a call from Odessa, Mo. 

—Alvin Blackwell has been installed as pastor of the 
church of Bridgeville, Del. . 

—George Sexton, LL.D., of Dunkirk, N. Y., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—C. H. Thomas, D.D., of Philadelphia, has received a 
call from the First Baptist Church of pear hg Pa. 

—M. C. Peters accepts a call from the Bloomingdale 
Reformed Church of this city. 

—W. H. Campbell, ex-President of Rutgers College, has 
resigned the pastorate of the Fourth Reformed Church of 
New Brunswick, N. J., on account of age and ill health. 

—A. E. Dahlman accepts a call to the Emmanuel Reformed 
Church of Philadelphia. , 

—H. B. ey, on accepts an election as assistant rector of 
St. ss Church (P. E.), this city. 

—N. F. Robinson has been chosen rector of the Church of 
the Annunciation (P. E.), Philadelphia. 

—F. L. Norton, D.D., of St. Stephen’s Church (P. E.), 
Lynn, Mass., has resigned. | 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. ]} 


1. How does Dr. Abbott prepare and deliver his sermons ? 
Does he write them all out and read them, and do we get 
them just as they were given to his audience ? or does he take 
notes, and deliver them in that way? 2. How do you har- 
monize these two passages: ‘** Strive to enter in at the s‘rait 
gate,’’ and ** By grace are ye saved’’? This has puzzled me 
in trying to preach from the subject of ‘‘Grace.’’ It must be 
some other element enters into our salvation besides grace ; 
does there not? 3. Do the Episcopalians pretend to have 
Seripture for all their forms and ceremonies, such as the 
robes of the minister, eating and drinking all the bread and 
wine that is left after the sacrament, and in fact almost their 
entire liturgy, or is it simply a matter of expediency? 4. Is 
there any Scripture that forbids any one who is a Christian 
from consecrating the elements in the Lord’s Supper, or 
administering the rite of baptism? If- not, why do the 
churches insist that it can be done by none but ordained 
ministers? 5. I preached that I believed sin was allowed to | 
come into the world for man’s good and for developing char- 
acter, and was severely censured as a heretic by several. Do 
you consider that such statements have anything whatever 
to do with heterodoxy or orthodoxy? Do these not refer to 
the divinity of Christ and the authenticity of the Scriptures 

1. Dr. Abbott preaches without any notes before 
him. The sermons which are published have been taken 
down in shorthand as they were delivered. They are 
verbatim reports of extempore addresses, except that 
the author has revised them, making such corrections 
as seemed necessary in preparing for the press. 2. 
Look at Philippians ii., 12-13. Grace is a free gift. 
The fruits of the earth are God’s free gift, yet we get 
them only by laboring for them ; as in the natural 
realm, so in the spiritual realm, God gives to those who 
show their faith by the energy of their work. 3. We 
do not think that the Episcopalians claim Scriptural 
authority for all their forms and ceremonies ; many of 
them they regard as matters of convenience, of ex- 

diency, and of advantage from historic association. 4. 

n our judgment there is nothing in Scripture to forbid 
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a layman from consecrating the elements in the Lord’s 
Supper, or from administering the rites of baptism. 
All churches, we believe, allow the right of laymen to 
administer the rite of baptism in special cases —as 
where a clergyman cannot be found. ere is a reason 
for ordinarily selecting clergymen to consecrate the 
elements in the Lord’s Supper, but it is reason derived 
from church order and not from direct Scripture 
authority. 5. The theory that sin*has been admitted 
into the universe as a means for the greatest good of 
God’s creatures is a theory which has standing in the 
orthodox faith of the church. Ovr own judgment is 
that the best answer to the question, Why was sin 
admitted into the world ? is—We do not know. 


What, in your opinion, is the fate of the spirits of sinners 
who die unrepentant ? Z. M.S. 

We cannot answer this question categorically ; we can 
only say, in general terms, that, in our opinion, the Bible 
teaches that there is a final judgment, after which the 
redemptive work of Christ comes to an end ; that there 
is more in Bible teaching to support the opinion that 
those who at this final judgment are still unrepentant 
will cease to exist than to support the opinion that they 
will continue to exist in conscious sin and suffering ; 
and that what the resources of divine mercy may 
accomplish between death and this final judgment is 
not made matter of any clear revelation, and therefore 
is not legitimate subject for dogmatic assertion. 


What is there in answer to ‘‘ Christian Scientists’’ by 
Christians who oppose it? Are you opposed toit? Do you 
know any good book written against it : Ps 

The general answer is that it is not scientific: 
(1) Its conclusions are too wide for the basis of fact 
adduced for them. (2) They depend more or less on 
assumption concerning things not scientifically verified. 
(3) They vary according to individual idiosyncrasies. 
Some believers in it disavow certain conclusions of more 
advanced believers.—There is some truth in it, as there is 
some water in a bubble. There are certain moral and 
spiritual springs of health which can be made more avail- 
able; how far available is the contention. Some very 
surprising facts aré credible. Just what these facts 
amount to, when generalized, no respectable scientific 
authority has determined. We must wait. We can 
refer you to no book. 


What is the received interpretation of the passage in 
Matthew xvi., 18-19, more éspecially verse 19, among the 
Protestant churches? And how is it opposed to the one held 
by the Roman Catholic Church ? 

The prevailing opinion is that verse 19 speaks of 
the power of government and discipline conferred upon 
the rulers or officers of the church. Who are the right- 
ful rulers is the point of difference between Protestants 
and Romanists. But many think that the only key of 
the kingdom of heaven is Truth, and that the power 
of the keys to open and shut—to justify and condemn— 
is given to every one who, like Peter in the given 
instance, is a possessor of the truth. 


Is the view of the teachings of Arius in “ Arius the Lib- 
yan”’ the correct one? Is the character of Constantine 
rightly represented? Who wrote ‘*‘ Arius the Libyan’’ ? 

hat histories are best for studying xy political and —— 


ious aspect of the time of Constantine 


We do not knowthe author’s name. For your other 
inquiries see the account of Arius and Constantine in 
Stanley’s “History of the Eastern Church.” Meri- 
vale’s “General History of Rome ” is the best for that 
period. 


Mention, if you please, some of the best books on the sub- 
ject of *‘ Prayer.”’ SUBSCRIBER. 


The best general discussion of the subject that we 
recall is in two chapters in Dr. F. H. Hedge’s “ Reason 
in Religion,” entitled “The Answering God” and “‘ The 
Exorable God.” Bishop Goulburn’s “ Thoughts on 
Personal Religion ” contains several excellent chapters 
on Prayer. To which add Dr. C. Stanford’s or Dr. 
H. J. Van Dyke’s “ Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer.” 


Is there any book giving data about the early ministers of 
the Congregational Church? I wish to look up the Rev. 
Amos Chase, who lived and preached about 1790. ee 


Write to Dartmouth College, where he was graduated 
in 1790. 


Was ‘“‘A Layman’s Story’ published under the title 
**Laicus’’? The latter we have been told is out of print. 


They are the same, the “ Layman’s Story ” being sim- 
ply a new edition of “ Laicus.” 


“Child of my love, lean hard’’ can be found in a little 
book called ‘‘ Rest: The Tranquil Hour,’’ published by 
Anson D. F. Randolph, Twenty-third Street. The poem is 
by Paul Pastnor, and is called ‘* Lean Hard.” 

STATEN IsLAnp. 


I have just seen a request for the author’s name of the 
poem ** Unbelief.”” The author is Lizzie York Case, accord- 
ing to Kate Sanborn, and the poem may be found in Kate 
Sanborn’s *‘ Rainbow Calendar ”’ for 1889. 


W. N. D.—We have received a copy of ‘‘ I Sat Alone with 
My Conscience,’’ which will be sent on receipt of your ad- 
dress. Several correspondents say that it was written by 
Charles W. Stubbs and printed in ** The Spectator.”’ 


I want to find author and context of *‘ The world wan 
men—large-hearted, manly men.”’ 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. 


Mr. Wilfred Ward’s biography of his father as an 
Anglican is an honest, truthful, and essentially un- 
prejudiced statement of the part which William 
George Ward had in the original Oxford Move- 
ment. It appeals to modern readers as both a 
biography and a history. It furnishes the com- 
plementary information about the great Church 
revival, to which Cardinal Newman’s “ Apologia ” is 
the introduction. Ward and Newman were the 
thinkers of the English Church at this period. 
Keble, Pusey, Hurrell Froude, and H. J. Rose were 
the earlier associates of Newman, and Ward, who 
was ten years Newman’s junior, did not join the 
movement until it was well under way, but when 
he once threw himself into it he talked so much and 
so ably that he took the place of Newman as its 
fighting leader. When the “Tracts for the Times”’ 
had reached their highest point of success, and New- 
man was universally accepted as the High Church 
leader, Ward was not only active in the Oxford 
common rooms, but through the “ British Critic” was 
himself the spokesman, the alter ego, of whatever 
Newman wished to have said. His conversational 
powers, his active and logical mind, and his entire 
honesty as a man gave him great power over his 
associates, and he was a brilliant man at Oxford 
when the place was full of brilliant men. Though 
deficient in imagination and without the historical 
sense of things, he had great power as a logician, 


and when once the postulates of a course of reason-— 


ing had been furnished to him by Newman, who 
was the originating brains for the Oxford Move- 
ment, he.was wonderfully powerful to work them 
out. Ward’s antecedents as a liberal man had some- 
thing to do with his position. In his youth a dis- 
ciple of James Mill and Jeremy Bentham, in his 
early Oxford days a follower of Dr. Arnold, in his 
Balliol years the companion of men who have since 
been leaders of the Broad Church party in England, 
he represented in his advancing years every phase 
of religious thought which is found in the Church of 
England; and yet it is one of the singular testi- 
monies of this biography that he had the mental 
characteristics of one who would be satisfied with 
the doctrinal positions of the Church of Rome as 
soon as he came to know what they were. The 
most prominent of these characteristics was his 
mental craving for authority. He needed to put 
himself under the yoke of another, and, as he felt, 
@ superior mind, in order to obtain a starting-point 
for his mental and spiritual life. It was the moral 
and economic positions of John Stuart Mill which 
gave him a starting-point first; next it was Arnold 
and Whately; and then it was Newman, to whom 
he went for the working principles of his phi- 
losophy. When Newman got shaky in his confi- 
dence in the catholicity of the English Church, Ward 
transferred his confidence from his friend Newman 
to the Roman Catholic theology, in which he was 
one of the best-read men of his time, and subse- 
quently to the Roman Church itself. His “ Ideal of 
a Christian Church” was written to show that the 
Roman Church was the true Church, and that the 
closer the Anglican came to the Roman Church the 
nearer it would be to the ideal Church of God in the 
world. It is thus seen that the whole of W. G. 
Ward’s life, in its inner and spiritual turnings and 
pointings, had a Romeward direction. | 

The son naturally and rightly devotes large space 
to all the proceedings connected with the steps which 
led to the publication of this book, to the analysis 
of its contents, and to the commotion which its 
publication created in the Anglican Church. The 
history isa sad one for both Romans and Anglicans, 
and it is possible for neither party to make capital 
or get satisfaction out of it. The fight for tolera- 
tion of divergent opinions in the English Church 
was partly wrought out during the progress of the 
Oxford movement, which has been a vital influence 
in the Church of England, in various forms, until 
the present time; but the Broad Church movement, 
which now possesses the two Universities and has 
the best outlook for the future, quickly succeeded 
the Tractarian movement, and both schools of 
thought to-day have won as distinct a place in the 
Church of England as was once held by the Evan- 
gelical disciples of Simeon. While the contest for 
establishing the validity of these schools of thought 
was going on, it was easy to say that the Church of 


1 William George Ward and_ the Oxford Movement. 


B 
Wilfred Ward. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) bi 


England was neither this nor that, or to characterize 
it by one phase of its work as if that represented 
the whole. The trouble with Newman and Ward 
and other ardent men of the Tractarian school was 
that they forgot the many-sidedness of the Church 
of England in its relations to the English people. 
They studied Christian antiquity and Christian 
dogma to see how far they could trace Catholic 
verity and continuity through the Christian centu- 
ries, and when they found that the Church of 
England in its present condition did not square so 
well with the early Church in some points as did 
the Roman communion, they jumped at the con- 
clusion that the Roman was the true Church and 
alone had the blessing of God. They did not see 
that, while the Roman Church had in some respects 
more carefully retained certain features of antiquity, 
the State Churches like those of France, Belgium, 
and Germany were under the same limitations in 
relation to the State and to the freedom of ecclesias- 
tical action as those which have interfered with the 
autonomy and independence of the Church of Eng- 
land. Mr. Wilfred Ward very naturally justifies 
his father’s going to Rome as the only thing that 
was left for him to do, but he is too honest and too 
fair to his*father’s memory to conceal his constitu- 
tional bias Romeward. | 

The time has come when the Oxford Movement 
can be estimated in the large without doing vio- 
lence to any one’s feelings. It helped to repro- 


| duce features of the English Church which in the 


previqus century had been greatly ignored ; but it 
simply revived the old, it did not create anything 
new. The only calamity about it was that certain 
men carried teaching in the English Church to a 

pint where it was identical with that of the Roman 

ody, which was a point beyond what the Anglican 
Church was ready to tolerate. The breach between 
the two communions at the time of the Reforma- 
tion was both political and religious, and the bad 
blood then generated has not yet passed out of the 
veins of the Englishmen. It is felt in the State as 
well as in the Church, and it helps to obscure the 
fact, which controversialists like to ignore, that 
on the essential principles of Catholicity the Eng- 
lish and the Roman Churches are in almost identi- 
cally the same position. This is one of the results of 
the Oxford Movement. Just at this moment, by the 
transfer of Mr. Luke Rivington’s allegiance from the 
English to the Roman Church, the point of authority, 
which W. G. Ward and, later, J. H. Newman felt 
to be wanting in the Anglican body, is very much 


emphasized, as if it were the absolute prerogative 
of the Roman communion; and Mr. Wilfred Ward | 


is not slow to seize his opportunity to emphasize it 
anew. Authority in the Anglican is not the same 
as authority in the Roman body, but the problem 
which one undertakes to solve is settled by a 
method in the one case which is widely different 
from the method employed in the other. 
Rome absolute obedience is the indispensable con- 
dition of intelligent action. In the Anglican body 
the Church’s authority is not hidden or denied, but 
right reason is taken into account as one of the 
elements by which authority rules the world; and 
if the English Church is freer in its methods of 
operation, it is not less successful in its ministration 
to the needs of modern life. It is not necessary to 
depreciate one religious body in order to exalt the 
other; but when writers. representing the genius 
of Cardinal Manning, William G. Ward, and 
Canon Oakeley write down the Church of England 


in order to magnify its difference at some points 


from the Church of Rome, and assign the collapse 
of the Oxford Movement as a reason for denying 
its place in the historical movement of religious 
organizations, it is time to show that they are try- 
ing to make much more capital out of a special 
phase of life in the Church of England than they 
are entitled to. This is the answer which, looking 
at things in the large, Anglicans have a right to 
make to the minimizing of the English Church 
revival by those who chose at a critical period to 
enter another communion. , | 

It would be a great injustice if this delightful 
volume were looked at only in the light of ecclesi- 
astical polemics. It is filled with recollections of 
the brilliant company, of whom Newman and 
Ward were the leaders, at Oxford from 1833 to 
1845. W.G. Ward was the intimate friend of 
men who differed widely from him in matters 
of doctrine. Mark Pattison, Arthur Clough, Dean 
Stanley, Benjamin Jowett, the present Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dean Lake of Durham, the present Lord 
Selborne, Dean Goulburn, and even Cardinal New 
man, appear in this volume as friends of Dr. Ward, 
and are glad to contribute what they can to the 
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details of a picture that does justice to his memory. 
The result is that the volume is crowded with 
choice things about Oxford life for the period that 
Dr. Ward’s career covers. These reminiscences 
are full of color, anecdote, repartee, touches of 
friendships broken and then restored, and testi- 
monials which come up to Lord Tennyson’s me- 
morial lines to his great dead friend, to whom he 
says in spirit: 
«Farewell, whose living like I shall not find, 

Whose faith and work were bells of full accord— 

My friend, thou most unworldly of mankind, 
Most generous of all Ultramontanes, Ward! — 
How subtle at tierce and quart of mind with mind ! 

How loyal in the following of thy Lord !” 
Stanley called him “the best arguer and the most 
clear-headed man that I ever saw;” Master Jen- 
kins characterized his Ideal Church as “like your- 
self, fat, awkward, and ungainly ;” the Master of 
Balliol compares him to Socrates in his dialectics 
and to Falstaff in his love of making fun; Arch- 
bishop Tait says that “‘ Ward’s logic was irresistible 
if he only had a fact as the foundation on which to 
construct, his argument ;” he also adds that “the 
very appearance of the man had in it something to 
attract and subjugate, and seemed to carry his ad- 
mirers back to the ages in which his spirit lived, 
and which he sought to reproduce in a modern 
world.” The two men with whom his intercourse 
was closest and most unceasing were the two 
Arthurs, Stanley and Clough. Dean Church says 
that “he developed in the Oxford Union and in a 
wide social circle of the most rising men of the 
time, including Tait, Cardwell, Lowe, Roundell 
Palmer, a very unusual dialectic skill and power 
of argumentative statement—qualities which seemed 
to point to the House of Commons. He might 
have been one of the earliest of the Broad Church- 
men ; he might have been a utilitarian follower of 
Mr. J. S. Mill. But moral influences of a higher 
kind prevailed, and he became, in the most thorough- 
going yet independent fashion, a disciple of Mr. 
Newman.” Other friends besides those already 
named were Lord Coleridge, the late Lord Iddes- 
leigh, Dean Goulburn, and Bishop Temple. Dr. 
Jowett puts his going to Rome as plainly as it 
could possibly be stated. He says: “ I think that 
he was led to join the Roman Catholic Church 
chiefly for two reasons: (1) By a logical necessity, 
because such a step seemed to be the natural con- 
clusion of premises which he had held for many 
years, and in favor of which he had always been 
arguing with himself. (2) But he also had another 
feeling. For the world,and especially for himself, 
there seemed to him to be a need of some authority 
to which they could resign themselves unreservedly. 
He had never had any hope of finding the way of 
truth or of life through philosophy, and the want 
of some guide was a practical necessity to him, 
without which he could neither have clearness of 
thought nor consistency in action. There was 
more than this, no doubt.” 


The Ten Commandments. By George Dana Board- 


man. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publishing 
Society.) These commentaries upon the Ten Com- 
mandments were originally delivered before the stu- 
dents of the University of Pennsylvania as a series of 
Sunday afternoon addresses. From a scholarly point 
of view they are well established upon exegetical and 
historical grounds, and uniformly practical and sug- 
gestive in their immediate. application to present-day 
needs. We think, however, that some allusions and 
quotations might be omitted which add nothing to the 
argument or homily, and occasionally there is apparent 
the common fault of reading into the Bible what it 
does not contain. For example, in speaking of hered- 
itary sinfulness as developed from the teaching of the 
second commandment, Dr. Boardman argues that the 
fall of Adam, the genesis of the truth, is confirmed by 
scientific laws ; and that “ physiology inexorably holds 
us to what the Christian Church calls Orthodoxy.” 
But it by no means follows that the heredity of sin 
results from a fall. If we concede the postulate of 
the Darwinian evolutionist, men have slowly struggled 
upward from the bestial condition, and the sinfulness 
transmitted from parent to child is not that of original 
apostasy, but rather the tendency inherited from an- 
cestry who, in remote ages of the world, were simply 
brutes. Nor does it follow, as the author says, that 
the prohibitions found in the “Ten Words” of Jeho- 
vah are solemn witnesses to the fall. They only show 
that man, being as he was, and is, needs precisely the 
restrictive legislation set forth in the Book of Exodus. 
How men came fo require such commandments is a 
problem of purely speculative interest. But these are 
minor criticisms upon a course of lectures whose general 
value is obvious upon the most cursory examination. 
We are told that the “Ten Words” have occupied 
much of the writer’s reflection during a ministry of 
more than thirty years—a fact well attested by the 
- minute and painstaking results here recorded. The 


eg raised by the so-called higher criticism of 


utch and German scholars are almost entirely unno- 
ticed in this volume, and of this we are glad, for the 
aim of the book is “the moral elevation of the young 
people of Christendom,” and in pursuance of such a 
purpose the refinements of scholarship are justly subor- 
dinated to practical teaching. And yet no material 
phase of scholarly interpretation is overlooked. The 
concluding chapter, which treats of “ Our Lord’s Sum- 
mary of the Ten Commandments,” is particularly strong, 
and in every way effective in striking parallels and 
clear distinctions. In our view the discussion of the 
fourth commandment is perhaps least satisfactory of 
all ; but even here some necessary truths are skillfully 
emphasized, although certain important factors in the 
roblem of Sabbath observance are not introduced. 
e commend the plain speaking to the students of the 
University upon such evils as grow out of the violation 
of the letter and the spirit of the seventh command- 
ment. If knowledge of life’s physical relations were 
more generally diffused throughout halls of education, 
this commandment would be more universally regarded. 
Upon the whole, we do not know of a better work upon 
this subject, and we believe that the author has covered 
most satisfactorily the ground which is strangely un- 
familiar to large numbers of Christian people. The 
book is printed with index of authors consulted, Script- 
ural references, and topics, thus greatly enhancing its 
value. 


Co-Operative Savings and Loan Associations. By 
Seymour Dexter. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25.) This is a timely and valuable little volume. 
After a chapter or two upon the co-operative ideal, and 
the general benefits to society arising from home-build- 
ing associations, the writer settles down to a clear, in- 
teresting, and compact presentation of the history of 
these organizations, of the most successful plans of 
management, and of the manner in which they may be 
organized under the laws of various States. The first 
co-operative building association in this country was 
started in Philadelphia in 1831. They are still most 
numerous in the State of Pennsylvania (their estimated 
capital there being $60,000,000); but they have now 
extended into nearly every State in the Union, except 
perhaps a few in the South. Even in this last section 
they have gained a strong foothold in the “ Yankee 
State” of Texas. In New Jersey a State examination 
three years ago showed an average profit of 94 a 
cent. The way this is secured without serious burden 
to the borrower is that his payments are in small 
monthly sums corresponding to rent, and in lieu of it. 
When one remembers that the poorer classes, owing 
partly to the difficulty and uncertainty of making col- 
lections from them, often pay rents amounting to fif- 
teen per vent. upon the cost of their homes—or rather 
lodgings—it is easy to see the paramount advantages 
of this form of co-operation. Any one without capital, 
but with regular wages, who wishes to secure a home 
cannot do better than connect himself with some local 
bylding association organized upon one of the plans 
which have worked successfully. The number of such 
people measures the value of Mr. Dexter’s book. 


The Mossback Correspondence. By Francis E. Clark. 
(D. Lothrop & Co.) Mr. Clark is known as the founder 
of the Societies of Christian Endeavor. He is in thor- 
ough sympathy with life, and therefore with young 

ople. He is dedicated to a life campaign against 
dullness calling itself conservatism, and against petty 
vices veiling themselves under titles and forms of piety. 
This little volume is composed of very brief and very 
bright letters addressed by Mr. Mossback, who is some- 
what incorrectly described in the preface as a “ garru- 
lous old man” (for he is, iv fact, a very sententious and 
concise man), to various typical people in a parish— 
“The Organist,” Grandfather Methuselah, Right Rev. 
Father Necktie, Sister Grumble, ete., ete.—commend- 


ing common and too often unnoticed virtues, and criti- 


cising with a kindly humor common and too often 
uncriticised, but sometimes irritating, faults. The book 
will be a capital one for a parish or Sunday-school 
library, and would be as great a friend and helper to 
the preacher, in its way, as the more elaborate and 
studied “ Parish Problems.” It is often’ keen, always 
kindly, never dull. 


Questions of the Age By the Rev. Moses Smith. 
(Chicago: Fleming H. Revell.) A small volume of 
nine sermons, published by the request of the church 
from which the author was soon about to part. The 
sermons are felicitous and unique in form in this respect, 
that most of them are based upon texts which are ques- 
tions. Their value lies rather in their spiritual helpful- 
ness than in either remarkable qualities of imagina- 
tion or originality of thought. Yet they are not 
commonplace, and they possess that quality which is 
the first condition of a successful sermon—a great, a 
real, and a sober earnestness. 


The Spirit of Christ. By the Rev. Andrew Murray. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) In this vol- 
ume are contained thirty brief essays upon various 
aspects of the work of the Holy Ghost, The aim of 
the author is to comfort, console, strengthen, inspire, 
and lift up the believer by showing the all-sufficiency 
of thé Holy Spirit to guide the soul in righteousness. 
There is little attempt at exegesis or philosophy; the 
cultivation of practical piety is the object sought. 
Each of these essays concludes with a devout prayer 
for spiritual light and truth in the study of the Word. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The third volume of the Carisbrooke Library, 
now in course of publication by George Routledge & 
Sons, contains “ The Earlier Life and Works of Daniel 
Defoe,” with an introduction by Professor Henry Mor- 
ley. 

—Mr. Lee Meriwether, author of “ A Tramp Trip ” 


and “ The Tramp at Home,” has resigned his position — 


at Washington to take the office of Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspection of the 
State of Missouri. 

—Mr. P. G. Hamerton has suddenly lost his oldest 
son, Richard Edward Hamerton, whose death occurred 
in Paris, where he had long been a student, and at the 
time of his death held a chair of English literature in 
the University of France. 

—Messrs. George Routledge & Sons have just pub- 
lished the fiftieth anniversary edition of Philip James 
Bailey’s “ Festus,” a poem which excited at the time of 
its first publication the greatest interest, and which 
contains some memorable lines. 

—The July number of “ Blackwood’s” contains a 
story by Mr. Oscar Wilde, on the subject of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. Mr. Wilde puts forward an en- 
tirely new theory as to the identity of the mysterious 
Mr. W. H. of the famous preface. 

—Mr. Edward Irenzeus Stevenson, whose’ criticism 
and comment on musical matters are familiar to our 
readers, has gone to Germany, and will attend the Bai- 
reuth Festival, as well as make a long tour in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol and Switzerland, returning in November to 
his duties. Mr. Stevenson is considerably out of health 
from overwork. 

—We reviewed at some length a few months ago 
Aubrey de Vere’s Essays, giving at that time a char- 
acterization of his spirit and method as a critic. The 
third volume of essays, just issued (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.), is devoted to literary and ethical sub- 
jects, and completes the publication of Mr. de Vere’s 
work in prose. 

—A volume of sermons by Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
just come from the press of Messrs. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, of this city, under the title of “Signs of 


Promise.” The volume contains eighteen sermons - 


preached at various times during the last two years in 
Plymouth pulpit. The sermons were stenographically 
reported, and subsequently revised by Dr. Abbott. ° 

—Portraits of the late Miss Maria Mitchell and Miss 
Mary A. Brigham are published, with accompanying 
sketches, in “ Harper’s Bazar” for July 12. Haceles 
Prescott Spofford contributes to the same number a 
poem, “ Forsaken,” which was suggested to her by 
F. H. Lueas’s painting of similar title in the Paris 
Exposition ; a page engraving of the painting accom- 
panies the poem. 

—We have received from Robert D. Weeks, from 
the De Vinne Press, a little brochure entitled “ My 
Theology,” in which the author, a layman, makes a 
contribution to current theological thought in a state- 
ment of the things which can be known, things which 
are to be believed, and things which cannot be dog- 
matically stated. It is concise and suggestive, and we 
are sorry that it is not published and for sale. Per- 
haps copies can be obtained by addressing the author, 
East Orange, N. J. 

—Among the articles in the July number of “ The 
New Review,” which Longmans, Green & Co. expect 
to have ready about the 12th, are the “ Eiffel Tower,” 
by M. Eiffel himself ; the “Shah of Persia,” by Lord 


Castletown; and “The Eight Hours Bill,” by Mr. 


Charles Bradlaugh. There will also be an anonymous 
article on the “Talkers of London.” Matthew Ar- 
nold’s literary executor, Lord Coleridge, has written a 
paper on the lamented poet and critic, which will also 
appear in the July number of “The New Review.” 

—In the July issues of the leading English Reviews 
Mr. Gladstone contributes to the “ Nineteenth Cent- 
ury ” an article entitled “ Plain Speaking on the Irish 
Union ;” Mr. Gosse writes on Edward Fitzgerald, the 
translator of Omar Khayydm, in the “ Fortnightly ;” 
and Walter Besant describes the First Society of 
British Authors (1843) in the “Contemporary Re- 
view.” This latter periodical will contain, in addition 
to other notable articles, a paper on Jewels and Dress 
by Mrs. Haweis, and one on Thomas Hardy by J. M. 
Barrie. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have in preparation a 
series of four volumes devoted to American history. 
In size and scope they will be similar to the volumes 
in the Epochs of History Series. The first of the series 


will treat of the epoch of discovery and of colonization, | 


the second of the French and Indian War and the 
Revolution, the third of the discussion and adoption of 
the Federal Constitution after the Revolution, and the 
fourth of the conflict over slavery, from the rise of the 
slave power to the end of reconstruction. Writers of 
eminence are said to have undertaken these works. 

—Cheap pirated editions of American novels are 
said to be among the most popular books sold at the 
raiway stations in India. A traveler says he has 
bought Lew Wallace’s “Fair God” and “ Ben-Hur” 
for fifteen cents each. Anna K. Green’s “ Leavenworth 
Case ” is offered for twelve cents. The works of Uncle 
Remus also are for sale in paper covers. All of Bret 
Harte’s books are printed, and Mark Twain’s books 
are sold for a song. Longfellow’s poems can be had 
for a dime, and Emerson’s essays in cloth for twenty 
cents. Mrs. Burnett’s novels are sold at one-fifteenth 
the price they bring in America.—[‘The Critic. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Another small shipment of gold has 
taken place, bound to Paris, but not on the 
basis of exchange, which is quoted one 
per cent. below profit rates for specie ship- 
ments. It was thought that the engage- 
ments of the Bank of France had been 


.fully met in previous shipments, but it 


would seem that such a conclusion is in- 
correct. The engagement for Saturday, 
however, was not over $1,500,000, we 
believe ; yet it was enough to raise anew 
the question whether we were still to 
undergo a further depletion of our re- 
duced surplus by shipments. That the 
end of these shipments is either near or 
quite at hand we have little doubt, but 
yet there is the possibility that they are 
not, and until that possibility can be 
settled we may regard the question of 
prospective money rates as one of the 
contingencies in the security market. 
There has been a temporary demand for 
money to relieve a slight pressure in the 
Bostou market, but shipments to that 
point have ceased and rates there are now 
at the normal figure. The Bank of Eng- 
land left its discount rate unchanged at 
two and a half per cent. this past week, 
indicating continuing ease there. The 
feature of the week past has been, first, 
the meeting of railway presidents at 
Chicago, under the auspices of the Inter- 
State Railway Association. This was the 
regular quarterly meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and it has vitally important business 
to attend to, considering the fact that two 
railway companies had withdrawn from 
the Association and had entered the field 
afresh as rate-cutters. The steps that 
have been taken by the Association will 
authorize the meeting of these cuts by 
competing roads without delay, but will 


‘also serve to prevent any general demoral- 


izing of rates. | 

When such roads as the Chicago & 
Alton wantonly break from all pledges, 
and start a ruinous course of demoraliz- 
ing competition, ruinous to themselves and 
with the intention of making business un- 
profitable to all competing companies, it 
is pretty difficult to know, off-hand, what 
course is best ; but President Walker, of 
this Association, thinks that the course 
pursued will work a remedy, and will 
soon cure the evil. What motive can 
have started the Alton road off on a 
tangent like this no one has yet been 
able to guess. Is it possible that this 
company found that it must reduce its 
high rate of dividend, and, looking about 
for a spurious reason to give its stock- 
holders, has hit upon this very foolish de- 
vice as a cover to the inevitable step, 
rather than to give a fair explanation of 
the gradual reduction in net earnings ? 
Even a wise manager may be so stiff in 
his pride that he hates to acknowledge 
and accept an unpleasant fact without 
trying to divert attention from the stern 
state of the case; but it is, after all, 
much better to do a frank thing than a 
desperate one. Why not do what is in- 
evitable, Mr. Manager, with good grace, 
and be done with it ? 

A second feature of the stock market 
was the breaking away of the prices of the 
Trust Company stocks, which are on the 
free list. ese companies, or trusts, are 
under no obligation, by the rules of the 
Stock Exchange with reference to the 
free list, to make any reports nor to give 
out the amount of their capitalization, 
which capitalization is constantly increas- 
ing because of new properties joining 
their trusts ; so that those who trade iu 
them do so knowing that they must re- 
main in the dark as to how many shares 
there are. It has suddenly developed 
during the week that the Lead Trust is 
capitalized, up to the present time, at 
over $83,000,000, whereas the popular 
idea was that it was about $50,000,000. 
A break of some six to seven per cent. 


immediately took place, and this break | 


started a selling movement in the Cotton 
Oil Trust and in the Sugar Trust as well, 
the first of which declined some four per 
cent. and the second about six per cent., 
with prospects of lower prices to be made. 
This movement had the effect, together 
with the additional gold shipments and 
with the apprehension with the North- 
west stockholders that the rate-cutting 
might not yet be remedied, of starting a 
downward turn on the chief railway shares, 
which resulted in lower prices all round. 

The bond market is more quiet, with 
slightly reduced inquiry for good bonds, 


but yet with the expectation of a re- 
newal of an investment demand next 
week. 

Railway earnings keep up well, and 
the recent estimates made by experts as 
to the winter and spring wheat cro 
make the aggregate yield at least 515,- 
000,000 bushels, which is over 100,000,- 
000 larger than the actual crop of 1888. 
Corn, rye, oats, and barley promise 
equally well, while the hay crop yield is 
fully up to the highest promise of June, 
and cotton will probably give an aggre- 
gate, judging from present indications, 
equal to any former crop. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease....... .. - - $2,515,300 
Specie, increase........... 086, 
al tenders, increase J 
Deposits, decrease ....... 1,848,300 
@, increase. ........ 1,612,075 


Leaving the surplus reserve at little less 
than $7,000,000, with money three per 
cent. WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT. 


, Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


In all its branches, includ- 
ing the receiving of ac- 
counts, discounting busi- 
ness paper, issuing interest certificate 5 


We have a full 
e av u Ine Ol 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and othe 
Safe Investments drawi tron 


terest. LL 
4 TO PER CENT. foe LETS. 
We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scrip, 
Foreign Exchange and Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua: dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver. 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME LEPOSITS. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of principal and 


interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President, 
C. E, SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Se retary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References: Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
805 Sixteenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 


as to my method of doing business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net 

investor. Address i 

CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


erence b rmission to THE CHRISTIAN UNION or 
York City, or Lockwood National 


e 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


7 @Securiies. GUARANTEE D Boos. 672. 


INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building,Boston. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- 0/ Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not I nformation 

0 regarding 


exceeding 30% 
of security. olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
ean Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, pa at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
ne gs after the bonds and interest are fully 
paid. 


10% Syndicate Investments. 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


Bend for circulars and Com record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


Gen. Agt., 50 State St., ton, 


WANTED TO SELL. 


BLOO.000 


Lands and City Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
ne fh which is the longest electric railway yet built 
and is the pride of the 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


the most ogg city in all the Western country. 

A new addition, ‘*Oakland.”’ is now attracting 
much attention, as Oakland Park is immediately be- 
pene where (in the large sphagjcal auditorium) the 

hautauqua Assembly méets for the next ten 
years, adding great value to this locality. 

houses are being erected by the score; over 

300 have been built during the last eighteen months. 

Lots at $30 each will, in the near future, command 
at least $500. Buy a few numbers, and you will not 
regret it. We can always furnish first mortgages 
bearing -% interest, amply secured, interest and prin 
cloat guaranteed. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO , 609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


9) YEARS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 


rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of g ORMSBY, Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 
based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 

EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and tte TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas ref 
President. KANSAS. 


— 


solicit correspondence with private investors send lis 


OF SUCCESS | 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 


and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 

t of and maps to! them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands uf dol- 
lars for those who never saw the ay always with 
Peceion, and in almost every caze ERY LARGE 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


AG PERCENT: 
+ ++ NET INCOME 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 
bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust Co., 
of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., 
whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 
have not less than 10 per.cent. more assets on hand 
than its liabilities. Asa matter of fact it has over twice 
that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds. 
RD —Thirteen years in business 
’s delay in ment of principal or interest. 
phen for full infurmation to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder, Farr & Co.),31 & 33 Broad St, 


(JMAHA [NVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA: 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References, Correspond- 
ence solicite '. 


Ten Years’ Experience in the Real Estate Ruasi- 
ness in Sioux City. 


LEWIS BROS., 
ffeal Estate and |nhestment Brokers, 


S10oux Ciry, Ia. 


We solicit correspondence with parties who have money 
to loan ata pees rate of interest on guaran security, 
or to invest in real estate. All business intrusted to us 
will have our personal attention. 


LEWIS BROS., Sioux City, Ia. 


MINNEHAHA TROST C0, 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


tgage Real Estate Loans on 
rty. Payment Guaranteed. 
ew York Exch Liberal | 

pasties holding 


Negotiate First Mor 
Farm and City Pro 
Interest payable in 
rates of interest and no expense to 
our securities. 

Investments made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
the largest my in the new State, with five large 
Trunk Lines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 

orthwest. 

Send for circulars and references. 


T GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 


Tabor Block, “Sit woe Denver, Colo. 
Correspondence solicited from la investors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned at with absolute 
safety. Undoubted references. Thorough experi- 
ence in Denver valuations. References: Dan's om. 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Denver. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas 


Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust Certificates issued, to 
: ice” Write for particulars. Refer to banks of 


| DAKOTA -INVESTMENT-COMPANY, 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ ry in 
tale for ee patronage upon the RECORD 
e refer 


invested with this Company. 


placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 
that we have made. 
rmission to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the qty and ty of our securities, and court the strictest . 


examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our 


Address GEO, B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


| © 
: 
LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net. semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
a States. We solicit correspondence. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
BONDS 
| | 
| 


July 18, 1889. 
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HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
dents: Twentsche Bankvereen- 
iging, materdam., Holland; B. W. Bly- 
ens ein & .» London, England. 
Allows ang on deposits; and interest on balances 
ots merchants and others. 


banking business. 
Lente mo note New 4 


Title Gasran 
Towns, and other co 


or aa tate rtgages co ew 
elsewhere. beads rents, cou- 


Transfer 


pons, an en 
tiates State, City, Railway and corporatejloans. 
USTEES: 
t A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Nord John Van Voor 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, | W. W. Van Voorh 
B. Van Woert, W. Van Siclen, 
G Nostrand, James 
John R. Planten, i us Van W a 
H W. Bookstaver, . Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, w.O 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jot ° 
Wm. Dowd, e F. 
Peter 
an ec e 
ROBERT B. ROOS EVELT, President. 
JOHN ERMEULE, Vice-Presi 


D. V 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary 


$12,000,000 +++ 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should conmens our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. 
are entirely free from any speculative 
omsent and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
REST. Send for “ Twelve Years’ 
Experience in Western Mo ortgages,”’ 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST €0., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 
SA [' "semi 
Inte CLARK 


t. Negotiated by W. 

OF ENT CO., in sums _ $200 and 
ALL Union. 

Ample Gaptial. cos Wide Re. 

fer to for 


nt PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
c 
INVESTMENTS 
invest elsewhere. 


1 and Interest Coupons MADE and 

MITTED TO LENDER without 

W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BEST LOCATION IN THE 
Fifteen years’ experience, 


charge. 


J. J. O'CONNOR, Pres. Wea, O’Muccany, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EAsTMAN, Sec. ano Treas. 


Tne Grano Forks Loan ano Laxo Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


he aes e Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Prope Estate Bought and Sold. Bonds 
Nemtiaved. made, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. © investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
on for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $$ 

nu upwards convertible at any time. -Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 

anks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and fullinformation apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


KANSAS. 


7t State St., Alban 40 Wall 


Much agreeable information 
is in a pamphlet sent free by 
the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

The pamphlet relates to/} 
lending money west, and is 
full of what every intelligent 
man and woman wants to 
know. 

A short account of how and 
why that wonderful Kansas 
City is growing and filling up 
with serious people from every- 
where. 

They want to borrow to 
build. The city is large, but 
no empty houses. 


Tue Kansas City INvestMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


These securities | 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | «+ 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
. | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] 
| growin city in the 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. inte 
| able semi-annually in New 
change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | on application. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


USHNELL 
USHNELL 
Estate and Pinancial ffgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
made. 

FERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass 
solicited, 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & COQ., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARG 0. Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
and wor one for the 

Rad Rives Cae y Lands County. A regular in- 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


eal Estate Loans 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Mains give personal attention to the examination of 

Ay: before loans. These loans can be had 
of WA ELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs, 
CHAS, L. HYDE & Co., New York. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado- 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 


Real Eistate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F, F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRUAD LAND COMPANY. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8? lo 


10" 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


th 


FROM 35 10 50 PER GENT. 


[EXPECTED TO BE PAID 


ON THE STOCK OF THE 


PIEDMONT COAL AND, LAND COMPANY. 


PRESENT PRICE, $3.75. 


It has been determined to put in a large number of 


number of shares 
this is taken, which will probably be within three or 
another block will be sold at a much higher 


coking ovens on the property of this Company in 
Tennessee, so as to produce from 200 to 300 tons of 
coke per day, besides doing the regular business in 
coal. This has been determined upon as the demand 
for coke is so great, and it has also been found that 
this coal will make a very superior quality of ‘coke. 
The sales from both coal and coke ought to insure a 


rofit ae to pay dividends of 20 
he par value of the stock (which is $10 
re 


on 
On the 


sent price of $3.75, this would be about 30 per cent. 
his is practically going in at the bottom price, vo 
is the only way to get a large return for mone 

This is a good chance to invest in a le 
ness with a certainty of large returns. 


itimate busi- 
nly a limited 


ll be sold at this price, and when 


ee stated in other advertisements, the Company al- 


ready have a broad-gauge rail 
and also a narrow-gau 
buildings, &c. It A <= 
60,000,000 
are added t 


timated that 


milesin — h, 
a wile, besides 
we have at least 
As new improvements 
he Ad eo the stock will be advanced 
until its par rea of $10 is reached. 


W. 8. CHAMBERLIN, President. 
JAS. D. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


REMITTANCES MAY BE SENT FOR NOT LESS 


THAN 10 SHARES, AT THE RATE OF $3.75 PER 
SHARE, TO 


W. S. CHAMBERLIN, Trustee, 
115 Broadway, rooms 51 and 53, New York. 


Safe Investments 


Of or small amounts made JOHN D. 
Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, T 

pe Special attention given to pl 

money on farms and other and productive aren 

e have made many hun- 


for 
Pay Time Ce Certificates of Deposits 
to 6 pe rdivg to to time. Send for a free 
JOHN D. ENOX & CO., 


Topeka, Kansas. 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the 
WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 


within the City limits. 
Horse and Cable Cars and Steam Rail- 
reac it. 


ow the most rapidly advancing prop- 
the City. 


M. A. FARR, 
18 Portland Block, - - - =< 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside perty from ove 
to five Information and references 


Chicago. 


freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


n 
nal of aranteed 
Prsured by Minn. Title property Trust Co. 
to First Nat. and ai well 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. =e of 


Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles in- 
sured titles, its 
own cost, it 
gee acquires the fee foreclos 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital 000, 


Liability 

ty Fund, hela by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for netting 
6 to 7%, with 


title. Address Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


We can make plata gilt-edge loans at 6 
ranteed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Bloc 8 
at 40% We have 8% notes as above 


‘HOLLAND & MILES. 


Ref by permission : Western National Bank 
Cen tral 1 National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


THEO. S. CAS E, 
. (for 12 years Postmaste 
REAL ESTATE ;*° LOAN AGENT, 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar ae - Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi- 
ounmally without yt or risk to owner. Invest- 
ments made in real estate and notes. nd for 
pamphlet ‘** Information to Investors.” 


Before ome for the little book on 

as in- 

Investing — on 

application to The Mortgage Investment 
Ccmauame: 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


fully the article entitled M 
Union of March 14, page 350. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 


Send stam 
Jonathan. 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
for ** Travels of Brother 
Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle, Was. 


WASHINGTON 


Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


HE + NEW * 


RECEIPT * 


N 


Wa 


HANDY * BIN 


FOR * YOUR * FILE * OF * T 

CHRISTIAN «= UNION WILL 
BE « MAILED *« TO * YOU « ON 
OF « 75 « CENTS. 


ADDRESS THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, % NO. * 30 


LAFAYETTE 


A 


We will send the following. 


WORKS BY THE 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


toany address, postage patd, on recetpt of price. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 


MATTHEW, - 
MARK AND LUKE, 


ROMANS, 


Life of Christ, - - 


Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 


Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths, 


A Layman’s Story, - 


$1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 


$1 75 
6 00 
3 00 
175 


For Family Worship. Part 1.—Seriptaral Selections. Part 11.—Family Prayers. 1 50 


Family Prayers,’ - - 
In Aid of Faith, - - 


Gospel Commentary. J. R.GILMORE LYMAN ABBOTT. 


ADDRESS 
30 Lafayette Piace, 


THE CHRIS UNION, 


50 
1 00 
1 50 


New York. 
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| Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


—AMIEL. 


“Confusion is the enemy of all comfort, and confusion is born of procrastination. ”’ 


— 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


Christian Union. I do not think a single week 
has gone by for two years that the paper has not 
been received. I have the papers all indexed for 
the last nine years, so that I can turn to any sub- 
ject which has been discussed during this period in 


a moment's time. These eighteen volumes will be 
Imagine a reversed condition of circumstances. 


at the bindery next week, to be all bound in cloth. 


I get more value from these papers than* from the 


F. F. 


same value in any books. 
LAWRENCE, Mass. 


THE WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 


The continued donations to this fund show the 
interest that such work arouses among our readers. 
The houses are now full of working girls, and we 
hope to keep them full until the middle of Septem- 
ber. The girls are charmed with the places, the 
retirement giving them the greatest freedom. 
They are, so far as possible, sent in parties that 


are friends; an effort is made to send sisters or 


intimate friends to occupy the same rooms. Boat- 
ing, bathing, walking, and resting fill the time, and 
to most of the girls the two weeks are a fast-flitting 
dream. For some this is the second season, and it 


is delightful to notice how quickly they have learned 


to provide, as far as their means allow, suitable 
clothing. Pretty suits of flannette, which costs nine 
to eleven cents per yard, have appeared. So many 
of the girls are members of working girls’ clubs, 
where the preservation of health is treated as the 
most important thing in life, that tight lacing, small 
shoes, and heavy skirts are slowly disappearing. 
One of New York’s most charming and attractive 
society belles, whose social graces make her a 


favorite among these girls, writes: “I have just 


come back from the Cliff with some of the girls, 
where we have been watching the sunset and dis- 
cussing the values of trades-unions, Knights of 
Labor, and the value of organization for the bene- 
fit of labor. The discussion has been warm. 
How much intelligence they show!” | 

The treasurer of each of the committees, the 
New York and Brooklyn, receives each Saturday 
morning a check representing one-half of the 
amount received each week at this office. This 
money is applied to paying for the vacation of 
girls who cannot pay any, or only a part, of their 
expenses for a two weeks’ vacation. | 


Previously 
Working Girls, Pittsfield, Mass..................... 7 50 
C. H. T., Patchogue, N. Y........ 2 00 
2 
Mrs. E. V. M., Jacksonville, Ill................002. 2 00 
Mrs. A. L. T., Upper Montclair, N. J............... 5 00 
, 10 00 
$527 60 


‘““WHAT IS HE WORTH?’ 


This is a question so often propounded that we pass 
it by, scarcely stopping to consider whether or not the 
answer given it is a proper one. But when we stop to 
think of it, the question affords a broad field for specu- 
lation in almost any particular case. What is a man 
worth? For example, a bookkeeper receiving a salary 
of $2,000 a year. Considering the inquiry in a purely 
financial view, we calculate that it requires $50,000 
bearing 4 per cent. interest to yield $2,000 a year. If 
a man is worth the price he commands—and men who 


| 


| 


_ receive salaries are more apt to be undervalued than 


overvalued—the bookkeeper is equal, financially, to 


_ the capitalist who has $50,000 which he loans out at 
_ 4 percent. and liveson hisincome. But some men get 
_ much larger salaries. Ten thousand dollars per annum 


I appreciate the regularity of the receipt of The 


is not an unusual salary in some branches of business 
for managers of institutions or large industries, and 
that is equivalent to a capital of from $200,000 to 
$250,000 drawing 5 per cent. in one case and 4 per 
cent. in the other. Let the man who receives only a 
thousand dollars a year pause to consider, before moan- 
ing over his hard lot, that he commands an income on 
$20,000, or perchance $25,000. If he persists in con- 
sidering his situation in life an unfortunate one, let him 
Let 
him ask if he would choose to be placed in the condition 
of some acquaintance whom he may know, and who, 


_ having $25,000 at command, is deficient in ability to 
_ secure or fill a lucrative position and one commanding 
_ honor and respect. Is it not probable that the annoy- 


ances likely to be caused over a safe and prudent in- 


_ vestment for the capital, with the chances of loss star- 


ing the investor in the face, would fully equal such as 
are ordinarily encountered by those in responsible posi- 
tions—liability to dismissal or loss of place through 
sickness or other causes.—[The Office. 


ACTUARIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Actuaries of America have formed an associa- 
tion. At the first meeting, or rather the meeting for 
organization, which was recently held in New York | 
City, there were present a large number of actuaries, 
representing many of. the principal life insurance com- 
panies of the United States and Canada. The title of 
the association, as adopted, is the Actuarial Society of 
America, and its objects are those of promoting this 
special department of science, by personal intercourse 
and otherwise, through the reading of papers, discus- 
sion, and such other methods as may be thought advis- 
able. If the society follows up its purpose—and there 
appears no reason why it may not—the fraternity will 
certainly be benefited by the organization. The num- 
ber who have manifested an interest and the business- 
like manner in which the organization has been per- 
fected, with the very able board of officers, are evi- 
dences that the society will increase in membership and 
become a lasting, beneficial association, which will prove 
of great advantage not only to the members, but will 
do much toward promoting the cause of sound life 
insurance in America.—[ The Office. 


HINTS ON EATING. 


Following are a few pointers that are well worth 

memorizing : 
- Don’t eat pork. When it is absolutely unavoidable 
to do so, it should be rendered harmless by being ex- 
posed to strong heat long enough to be converted into 
a decided gray color, even tu its innermost part. : 

Don’t drink green tea,and use black tea moderately. 

Don’t allow your servants to put meat and vege- 
tables into the same compartments of the refrigerator. 

Don’t eat much meat, and increase its quantity only 
gradually when recovering from a fever. 

Don’t take animal food more than twice daily. 

Don’t average more than twenty-four ounces of 
fluids daily. 

Don’t let your entire 
in twenty-four hours. 

Don’t infer that chewing tobacco is the most injuri- 
ous method of using the weed ; the contrary is true. 

Don’t smoke immediately after meals. 

Don’t forget that healthy persons generally lose 
weight in winter and gain in summer. 

Don’t believe that eating fat will make yon fat ; 
quite the contrary holds true. 

Don’t eat gamy meats; remember that “ gamy ” is 
the hyper-refined word for rotten. 

“Don’t pour a mouthful of coffee into an empty 
stomach, even if you must tear a button from your 
coat and swallow it before,” says an Arabic proverb. 
This applies to tea as well.—[ Pittsburg Gazette. 


food exceed thirty-four ounces 


FAILURES IN ADVERTISING. 


Some one who has been considering business manage- 
ment in connection with advertising has chronicled a 
list of thirteen failures as follows : 

Advertising fictitious bargains is a failure. 

A small business and large expenses is a failure. 

Night trade is a failure. 

Two prices is a failure. 3 ae 

A low price in the window and a high price in the 
store is a failure. 

Old styles and condemned fabrics (no matter how 
cheap) are a failure. 

Shoddy clothing advertised and sold as al]l wool is a 
failure. 

Cheap and inattentive salesmen (hired on commis- 
sion) are a failure. 

Bargains in the newspaper and apologies in the store 
is a failure. 

Large profits and small sales is a failure. 

Running down your competitors is a failure. 

Advertising goods “at less than cost” all the year 
round is a failure. 
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ANOTHER WOMAN'S VIEW OF 
SUFFRAGE. 


By Axice BLACKWELL. 


EFERRING to the appeal against woman suf- 
frage published in the “Nineteenth Century ” 
and signed by Mrs. Westcott, Lady Layard, Mrs. 
Seeley, Lady Victoria Buxton, etc., The Christian 
Union says: “There are no more eminent names 
among the women of England than these.” Sev- 
eral years ago Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, in 
an article on the woman’s rights movement in 
‘England, said: “It is difficult to choose names 
when the list is so long, but it is right to mention 
among the distinguished women who have been 
with this movement from the outset the names 
of Mrs. Somerville, Harriet Martineau, Florence 
Nightingale, Mrs. Browning, Miss Cobbe, and 
Mary Carpenter.” Among the signers of the ap- 
peal in the “ Nineteenth Century” there are only 
two women whom most Americans have ever heard 
of; and those are Mrs. Humphry Ward and Lady 
Randolph Churchill. The list includes the wives 
of several distinguished men, but almost no distin- 
guished women. The “ Westminster and Lambeth 
Gazette” points out the fact that, with very few 
exceptions, the one hundred ladies who have pro- 
tested against woman sufirage are “merely private 
. gentlewomen, such as have signed women’s suffrage 
petitions in thousands.” If the question were to 
be decided by a count of heads among the petition- 
ers, judgment would have to be given for woman 
suffrage; for in England, as in this country, the 
petitioners in favor of woman suffrage greatly out- 
number the petitioners against it. But if the heads 
were to be weighed instead of counted, the verdict 
would be even more emphatic. 

Of course, however, a question is properly to be 
decided neither by the number nor by the eminence 
of petitioners, but by the relative weights of the 
arguments they can bring forward on both sides. 
What are the arguments brought forward by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and her friends? First, that men 
have to do the work of war, commerce, mines, rail- 
ways, etc.; that Parliament regulates these, and 
therefore it would be unjust to let women vote for 
members of Parliament. But Parliament regulates, 
in addition to these, the special industries of women ; 
it legislates also in regard to temperance, social 
purity, the education of children, the relations of 
husband and wife, the personal and property rights 
of wives, etc., etc.—in short, upon all sorts of sub- 
jects, those which especially concern women as well 
as those which especially concern men. Moreover, 
take even the matters which are enumerated as 
especially pertaining to men ; women have as large 
a share in them as the average English voter, which 
is not saying much. Take war, for instance. It is 
one of the peculiarities of suffrage in England that 
soldiers cannot vote. Any man who enlists in the 
army loses his vote. All that the British taxpayer 
and voter has to do with the active work of war is 
to help pay the bills ; and in virtue of his paying the 
bills he has a voice in electing the Parliament which 
virtually decides whether there shall be peace or 
war. ‘The woman who, as a taxpayer, has to help 
pay the bills, ought to have the same right, for the 
same reason. As for mines, commerce, railways, 
ete. (apart from the fact that in England the 
average miner, sailor, or railroad hand is not a 
voter), women who own stock in any mining, ship- 
building, or other commercial company can vote at 
stockholders’ meetings in choosing directors. Why, 
then, should they not have a voice in choosing the 


directors of such things in their larger relations? 


As George William Curtis says: 


«In England a woman who owns shares in the East 
India Company may vote. In this country she may 
vote as a stockholder upon a railroad from one end of 
the country to another. hut if she sells her stock and 
buys a house with the money, she has no voice in the 
laying out of the road before her door, which her house 


is taxed to keep and pay for.” 


Colonel Higginson calls certain objections to wo- 
man suffrage ** Kilkenny arguments,” because,when 
placed side by side, they destroy each other, like 
_ the celebrated cats of Kilkenny. Such a pair of 
contradictory arguments occur in the extract from 
the “ Nineteenth Century ” quoted by The Chris. 
tian Union. It is urged, first, that women would 
have their ‘“‘sympathy and disinterestedness ” 

blunted if they were allowed to vote ; and, secondly, 
that their “‘quickness to feel, and readiness to lay 
aside prudential considerations in a right senre ”— 
i.e, their sympathy and disinterestednese—if 


allowed to find direct expression through the ballot, 
would plunge the nation into the gravest dangers. 
Upon which of these objections do our friends the 
remonstrants mean to insist? Clearly, they cannot 
hold to both. As regards the first, it is not easy 
to see why it should make a woman less sympa- 
thetic or unselfish to take an intelligent interest in 
the affairs of her country, or to be recognized as 
worthy of having her opinion counted. As regards 
the second plea, that the nation might be plunged 
into danger by woman’s quick sympathies and 
readiness to lay aside prudential considerations for 
the sake of abstract right, this would certainly be 
a strong objection to establishing a government of 
women alone. A government managed by women 
alone would be pretty sure to err in that direction. 
But we all know that our present governments, 
managed by men alone, are apt to err in the oppo- 
site direction. To get the golden mean, we need 
to have both sexes represented. Commenting on 
this point, the “ Women’s Penny Paper ” of Lon- 
don says: “The man who is afraid of a possible 
overplus of generous sentiment in the British 
House of Commons, and sees no danger in the 
opposite direction, viz., that callousness and selfish 
indifference will, in the future as in the past, cause 
the moral issues of legislation to be paltered with 
or ignored, is no philosopher.” 

Henry Ward Beecher, in an address on woman 
suffrage delivered at Cooper Institute many years 
ago, laid stress upon the help that would be given 
by the direct influence of women to “ all questions 
that turn upon humanities, or that relate to morals.” 
He said : 

“Our legislation has been characterized by a 
selfish expediency. Policies, rather than duties, 
have been our study. Finance, tariffs, the details 
of commerce, revenues, have tasked the statesman- 
ship of our day, to the exclusion of questions wide 
as our race, and which touch society, and human 
nature itself, at every vital point. From _ these, 
pudlic men have turned with contempt or rage, 
stigmatizing them as sentimentalisms or philan- 
thropisms. The moment questions are propounded 
which turn on rectitude, on immutable justice, on 
considerations romantic or heroic, they are scoffed 
at, they are rudely kicked out of the caucus. Now, 
the moment you bring into our public affairs 
woman’s influence, her stronger moral sentiment, 
her love of disinterested kindness, her deep and 
ineradicable sentiment of purity, her moral courage 
and faith in all that is good, her yearnings and as- 
pirations for the higher, serener, and more heavenly 
truths and knowledges; the moment you bring 
together in public affairs virile strength and female 
refinement, then you will have God's foundation 
for moral purity and public peace. Great moral 
interests and questions of humanity will take the 
place of selfishness and miserable expedients. 
Principles will be discussed and applied, and legis- 
lation will grow heroic again.” 

Neither men alone nor women alone can furnish 
all the qualities that are desirable in government, 
any more than in society. But the two sexes, 
united, supplement each other’s deficiencies. 

In an article on woman suffrage Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said: “ For the other point, of women’s 
aiming at abstract right without allowance for cir- 
cumstances ; that is not a disqualification, but a 
qualification. Human society is made up of par- 
tialities. Each citizen has an interest and view of 
his own, which, if followed out to the extreme, 
would leave no room for any other aijtizen. One 


man is timid and another rash; one would change 


nothing, and the other is pleased with nothing ; 
one wishes schools, another armies; one, gunboats ; 
another, public gardens. Bring all these biases 
together, and something is done in favor of them 
all. Every one is a half vote, but the next elector 
behind him brings the other or corresponding half 
in his hand. <A reasonable result is had. Now, 
there is no lack, I am sure, of the expediency, or of 
the interest of trade, or of imperative class interests 
being neglected. ‘There is no lack of votes repre- 
senting the physical wants; and if in your city the 
uneducated emigrant vote numbers thousands, rep- 
resenting a brutal ignorance and mere physical 
wants, it is to be corrected by an educated and 
religious vote, representing the desires of honest 
and refined persons. If the wants, the passions, 
the vices, are allowed a full vote, through the hands 
of a half-brutal, intemperate population, I think it 
but fair that the virtues, the aspirations, should be 
allowed a full vote as an offset, through the purest 
of the people.” 

But the remonstrants assert that the special 
qualities of women already have their full legiti- 


mate effect, through their indirect influence upon 
“the more highly trained and developed judgment 
of men.” On some subjects the judgment of men 
is more highly trained and developed than that of 
women; on other subjects the reverse is the case. 
On a question that concerned railways or trade, 
men would probably be better judges than women. 
On a question that concerned social purity or the 
home, the judgment of women would be likely to 
be the more correct. And, as before observed, Par- 
liament deals with both classes of questions. 

On this subject of “indirect influence’ Henry 


Ward Beecher says: 


‘‘ Why not remain at home, and exert an influence | 
upon public affairs through husband, father, brother ? 
Because, while woman is excluded with contempt from 
political duties, her advice and influence at home must 
always be at the minimum. If once she began to 
accept public patriotic duties, she then would exert a 
tenfold indirect influence at home. But now men take 
it. for granted that women know nothing of public 
affairs, and that all their suggestions must, of course, 
be the result of an ignorant simplicity. A woman is 
not made a safe adviser by being kept at home in 
ignorance of all public affairs ; and, if she informs 
herself intelligently, then why should she not act just 
as much as man? It is amusing to hear men, when 
pressed upon this point, enlarging upon the silent in- 
fluence of woman, upon the sweetening home affec- 
tions, upon their bland and gentle restraints or excite- 
ments, and declaring a woman’s home to be the only 
appropriate sphere of political influence ; but the 
moment she takes him at his word, and endeavors to 
incline husband or brother to any political conduct, 
they turn with lordly authority upon her, saying, ‘My 
dear, your proper duties are in the nursery and kitchen. 
What do you understand of public affairs ?’” - 


It is not easy to see why giving women a recog- 
,nized responsibility in the use of their political in- 
fluence should make them hotter partisans. Narrow- 
mindedness, inexperience, and ignorance increase 
the heat of partisanship; while anything that gives 
women more experience and breadth of mind tends 
to lessen such evils. 

One other point remains to be noticed. The 
English remonstrants declare that they fully ap- 
prove of the partial suffrage which has already 
been extended to women in England, and that its 
results have been beneficial. In England, for the 
last twenty years, single women and widows have 
had full municipal suffrage upon the same terms 
asmen. It is worth while to have the testimony 
of the most conservative women in England that 
municipal woman suffrage has had only good re- 
sults. 


THE LATE MARIA MITCHELL. 


At a recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the Boston Association of Vassar Alumne ealled to 
take action in regard to the death of Maria Mitchell, 
the following memorial was placed on the records of 
the Association. Miss Mitchell attended the annual 
meeting of this Association regularly, and was especially 
interested in its work : 

“The Boston Association of Vassar Alumnz, in 
view of the recent death of Maria Mitchell, wish to 
convey to her family and friends, and also to place 
in the records of their Associaticn, some expression of 
their sorrow at her loss, and their appreciation of her 
work and hercharacter. Associated with Vassar Col- 
lege from its start, she brought to its service a faith 
in its future, a courage, a liberality of thought, and an 
ideal of scholarship which were invaluable in those 
early years, and remained potent factors in its develop- 
ment. The instruction she gave in the class-room was 
but a small part of her work as a teacher ; there 
she was stimulating and original, and her strongly 
marked personality made companionship with her an 
inspiration, but her influence in the college extended 
far beyond her students and her personal friends. With 
her simplicity, her directness, her hatred of cant, she 

_was to one and all an example of a rare quality—the 
reverent spirit of truth. Her attitude is perhaps 
sufficiently indicated by her reproof to one of her 
students : ‘ You are neglecting infinities for.infinitesi- 
mals.’ 

“’The battle for the education of women is practically 
won; public sentiment has changed and is changing; the 
desire for thorough training has increased, and col- 
leges for women have multiplied. In the pioneer work 
of the past, with its struggle against indifference and 
contempt, Maria Mitchell was an active and an impor- 
tant part. It is our privilege, who have enjoyed the 
fruits of her labor, to bear witness once more to the | 
value of that early work, and acknowledge again our 
indebtedness to the strength and faith which secured 
these broader opportunities to women. But even more 
than the admiration which we have for Professor 
Mitchell as a successful and distinguished woman is 
the loving remembrance in which we hold her. Her 
influence at the College is a living force ; to us who 
knew her there she is a precious and an enduring 


memory.” 


- 
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METHODIST MISSIONARIES AT 
THE DERBY. 


At Epsom, which on Derby Day is 
said to be one vast temple of the evil 
one, it is just the opposite, for right in 
the center of the crowd, among book- 
makers, pugilists, and acrobats, and all 
the noisy rout, a tent has been erected in 
which and from out of which a small 
army of Methodists are carrying the war 
everywhere into the enemy’s crowded 
camp. As early as ten an immense and 
ever-growing multitude assembled ; the 
giant “fancy fair” was in full swing, 
and busiest among the busy were, once 


_ again, the faithful hundred, all of whom 


had volunteered their help, and many of 
whom gave up four precious days of their 
annual holiday to be present at Epsom. 
Their plan of campaign was to go out in 
groups, plant their barmonium, and be- 
hind it their violinists and trumpeters, 
in the center of a crowd, and there to 
sing, to play, to pray, and to praise. 

lt was a curious sight yesterday to see 
the groups of workers among the crowds 
of idlers. There was nothing whatever 
of the average street preacher about 
them ; black coats and low black felt 
hats were banished, but Mr. Nix appeared 
in the regulation gray sporting overcoat 
and tall, light gray hat; others were 
more “sporting” still, with ‘“ button- 
holes” and geraniums and ferns, and 
field-glass slung over the _ shoulder. 
Loose light summer suits, dainty light 
neckties and ornamental pins, gray felt 
or tall black silk hats, together with a 
matter-of-fact and business-like air, made 
them look very much in the right place. 
And there they stood, elbowed by pugi- 
lists, occasionally jeered at by the rowdy 
ruffian, but always surrounded by a crowd. 
The Methodists have not without cause 
gained their name of being good musi- 
cians ; and here they sang, with strong 
and well-trained voices, that sounded far 
and wide, their tuneful, lively hymns, the 
violins and the: harmonium joining. 
Every now and again one of the singers 
jumped lightly on a stool and thence 
gave a two or three minutes’ sermon— 
earnest, simple, and very cheerful withal. 
Then once again there was more singing, 
and occasionally the sun looked 
upon the small band of men kneeling on 
the grass with bare heads and faces 
turned to the earth, calling upon their 
God to look upon the multitude and to 
guide them to His peace—a strange sight 
indeed on the race-course on Derby Day.. 

When the “carriage folk” were all 
assembled at noon, they, too, were at- 
tacked as they sat on high consuming 
lobster salad and champagne. On the 
iron spike of a long cane the pink and 
blue and yellow leaflets were politely 
handed up to them, and a dainty gold- 
rimmed “ racing card,” which was placed 
uppermost on the spike, proved an irre- 
sistible attraction, even among the most 
hardened scoffers. Then, again, while 
outside the excitement became quite 
boundless, while the dust and the hot 
sun blinded everybody, and while the 
first bell was slowly tolled which an- 
nounced that the great moment had ar- 
rived, while everybody outside strained 
every muscle tu catch a sight of the 
course, in the cool and shady Methodist 


tent a meeting was held of song and 


prayer, and so on through the long day 
and deep into the night. 

Whether the world has grown better, or 
only more polite and tolerant, it is difficult 
to say, but the fact is that the religious 


- bodies on the race-course met hardly any 


open insult or even scorn, and the worst 
case of which I heard yesterday was this 
dialogue between a gentleman who was 
distributing papers and cards and a young 
ruffian: ‘ Do you practice what you 
preach ?” asked the latter. ‘ Yes,” was 
the cheerful reply, “I do.” “Then 
lend us a shilling.” ‘1 don’t preach 
lending shillings on race-courses.”—[ Pall 


Mall Gazette. 


—Says a Yankee clockmaker : “The 
dial of the clocks which we make for 
China is marked, in lieu of figures, with 
characters. There are three circles of 
characters, the inner one having eight 


divisions, the next one twelve, and the 


outermost twenty-four. There are two 
hands, the shortest one making a revolu- 
tion every two hours, while the long takes 
twenty-four hours to get around. How 
they compute time by these is a Chinese 
puzzle.” 


A JOLLY ELECTION OF A 
CLERGYMAN. 

The election of a clergyman for the 
Church of St. John, Deritend, Birming- 
ham, by the householders of the hamlets 
of Deritend and Bordesley, took place on 
Saturday. The Church of St. John is 
now of the value of £450 per annum, and 
in a few years the income will be enor- 
mously increased owing to the falling in 
of leases. Since the fourteenth century 
the chaplains, as they are termed, of St. 
John have always been elected by the 
householders, the deed prescribing that 
each person having a hearth should be 
entitled to vote ; so that the franchise is 
similar to that of a mnmnicipal election, 
including women voters. The last elec- 
tion took place in 1870, and the present 
vacancy was created by the retirement of 
the then successful candidate. 

The election, being by open voting, 
took place amid unusual excitement, and 
as the Corrupt Practices Act does not 
apply, it is said that a large amount of 
treating took place. Mr. West, being a 
total abstainer, received the support of 
the temperance party, while Mr. Sneath, 
having declared that he saw no harm in 
a man having a glass of beer, was actively 
supported by the publicans and brewers. 
Betting took place on an extensive scale. 

The public-houses, especially in Detri- 
tend, were crowded throughout the day. 
It is said that the drinking and rowdyism 
were nothing to what were to be seen at 
the election of nineteen years ago. But 
the scenes in Deritend were shocking, 
even apart from the fact that the occasion 
was one associated with religion. 

One of the features of the election was 
the wearing of party colors, Mr. West’s 
friends sporting yellow ribbons and ro- 
settes, and Mr. Sneath’s bright red. There 
was a profuse display, too, of election 
literature. The placards on Mr.Sneath’s 
vehicles were for the most part exhorta- 
tions to the electors not to be deluded by 
any “state of the poll” that might be 
issued during the day—a warning that 
was unnecessary, seeing that both candi- 
dates adhered to the agreement not to 
increase the excitement by any such 
means. Underneath was this : 

‘* Poll early, men, for Sneath the bold, 

For he’ll be neither bought nor sold.”’ 

Mr. Sneath was also freely billed as 
“the friend of the poor,” and spoken of 
in various couplets of indifferent rhyme 
and meter as “Good old Charlie.” Mr. 
West’s friends delighted in describing 
him as the “choice of the congregation,” 
while, as a set-off to Mr. Sneath’s claim 
to be the “friend of the poor,” they 
issued a bill stating that “ Mr. West will 
not purchase votes, nor bribe, nor give 
beer, nor promise rewards ; but, if elected, 
he will do his duty to both rich and poor.” 
Another effort of theirs resulted in the 
following appeal : “ Question! Will free 
Britons give their money to force a tyrant 
king on an unwilling people? Will the 
electors of Deritend and Bordesley give 
their votes to force a rejected minister on 
an unwilling people ? Ten thousand voices 
answer, ‘No! no! no!’ Vote for West, 
the congregation’s choice.” —[ London Tel- 
egraph. 


IN HARMONY WITH NATURE. 


When we adjust effort to capability we 
usually succeed, for the highest good comes 
from acting in harmony withnature. Howis 
this principle embodied in Compound Oxygen? 

ist. It is composed of nature’s simples in 
salutary adjustment, Oxygen with Nitrogen, 
to which the vitality of positive magnetization 
is added. 

2d. It is administered, not for the purpose 
of usurping nature’s prerogatives, but to en- 
courage and then preserve her kindly moods. 

Here are cases in point : 

STritLwatTER, N. Y., May 31, 1887. 

‘** I feel very thankful that my attention was 
ever called to Compound Oxygen.”’ . 

. H. 
ATTLEBORO’, Mass., May 28, 1887. 

‘“*Those suffering from catarrh will find 
Compound Oxygen the most wonderful rem- 
edy of the age. ‘That’s a fact, for we are using 
it Advertiser. 

PLUMVILLE, Pa., April 25, 1887. 

‘*T am an earnest advocate of Compound 


Oxygen treatment, and have recommended it. 


to my afflicted friends.’’ Emma L. Davis. 


debility, rheumatism, neuralgia ; all chronic 


FINE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The a Route, C., B. &Q. R. R., will 
sell, on Tuesdays, August 6 and 20, Septem- 
ber 10 and 24, and October 8, Harvest Excur- 
sion Tickets at half rates to points in the 
Farming Regions of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. Limit, thirty days. For circu- 
lar giving details concerning tickets, rates, 
time of trains, etc., and for descriptive land 
folder, call on your ticket agent, or ad 

P. S. Eustis, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, Ill. | 


At this season, when life offers the greatest attrac- 
tions and the most delightful re 

whose soundness of 

an rom 
joys of the summer by hay fever, one of the most ex- 
asperating, wearisome, and depressing ills to which 


Ely’s Cream Balm, an y 

fever in all its forms. Agreeable in the use, entirely 

devoid of any unpleasant after-effects, this cream 
allays inflammation and secures that 

relief for which the sufferer has longed in vain. 


—It is told of a pious, well-meaning 
man here that upon one occasion in Sun- 
day-school he prayed : “ And bless the 
Superintendent of this school, who has led 
suchia long, tedious Christian life.” Even 
the Superintendent could not suppress a 
smile.—[ Kingston Freeman. 


F ALL who have used Ayer’s Pills 
for Biliousness and Liver Com- 

plaint is that they are the best ever 
made. Being free from any mineral 
ingredients, and sugar-coated, Ayer’s 
Pills are adapted to all ages, constitu- 
tions, and climates. 

‘“‘Having used Ayer’s Pills for many 

ears in my practice and family, I feel 
‘ustified in recommending them as an 
excellent cathartic and liver medicine. 
They sustain all the claims made for 
them.’”’—W. A. Westfall, M. D., V. P. 
Austin & N. W.R. R. Co., Burnet, Texas. 

‘“‘Ayer’s Pills keep my stomach and 
liver in perfect condition. Five years 
ago I was afflicted with enlargement of 
the liver and with a severe form of dys- 
pepsia, most of the time being unable to 
retain any solid food on my stomach. I 
finally began to take Ayer’s Pills, and 
after using only three boxes of these 
magical pellets, was a well man.’’— 
Lucius Alexander, Marblehead, Mass. 

If you have Sick Headache, Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, or Piles, try 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Platts 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
ys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


The Verdict 


The Finest Merchant Tailoring. 
The Best Ready-made Clothing. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 245 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


e@ INTHREE HOURS 
And Avoid All Possibility of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 


BREAD RAISER 


SETTING OVER NIGHT. 
drafts. 


e whole process 
of , rai and 
complete in 4} h 


PRICE COMPLETR, - - §3.75.¢ 
WIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 
Recommended and used by ali authorittes 

ool says: pal Philadelphia Cookin-, 

ve been our American Bread Raiser very 

successfully, and think it is the best device for the pur- 
pose I have ever seen. 


Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, 
lic Schools, says pal ng, New York Pub- 


ears, ts UICK 
of your invention which 1nsuREs the 
hours, and does away with all possibility of failure. 


alady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for full descriptive circulars, 


The CASE CTURING Co. 


MANUFA 
83 Nassau Street, N. Y, 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Meat Fla Stock for Sou 

jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label 
8s above. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London. 


DON’T DRINK DIRTY WATER 


Best and chea Reversible Self- 
Cleaning Water Filter. 


ce 
tpaid. J. H. SEED, 21 Cen- 
St., New York City. 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
4dvrertiser and Publisher by stuat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union. 


isthe Season 
Cu, 


Pa.; or 


KEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch St., 


of charge, to any one 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Sys CreamBala 


ont Cold in 


S96 Warren SX. NEW YORK, 
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AS 
a 
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| Given dats like au invlaibie Blow of fata," 
a a given date like an invisible blow of fate. The 
suiferers from an A fever have looked in vain for any 
, trustworthy remedy. Many of them, however, have 
looked in vain because they have been ignorant of 
Insures a perfect raising 
| | cess and does vith 
heating in summer. THE 
PROCESS CONTROLLED and 
: much better, sweeter and 
more healthful bread ob- 
ro 
Ba. 
| 
t entirely satisfactory I do not hesitate to sh ~ nag 
or 
ree 
| 
| 
Cure FOR 
CATARRY 
WY 
Lo use 
We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- / yy Cy 0 
ing the effect of Compound ye on invalids lg 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bronchi- ty JS 
tis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, % . 
and nervous disorders. It w sent, free {a 
STAR- 


. speak with them. Having ascertained 


ing their comfort in their shirt-sleeves. 


ynfluence. 


Vol. 40, No. 3. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Anecdotes of Phillips Brooks. 


[From the Boston Home Journal. | 


Some time ago 2 lady had occasion to 
travel from Providence with her father, 
who was very weak in hismind. Whether 
it was the excitement of the journey 
which developed so suddenly in this 


_ usually quiet and inoffensive man an un- 


ruly disposition, or whether it was merely 
the ordinary course of his disease, I do 
not know, but at all events long before 
they reached Boston he became possessed 
of a fancy that he must get off the train 
while it was still in motion; that some 
absolute duty called him. His daughter 
endeavored to quiet him, but it was diffi- 
cult to doit, and she was just giving it 
up in despair when she noticed a very 
large man just across the aisle who was 
watching the proceeding intently over 
the top of his paper. 

As soon as he caught her eyes he rose 
and crossed quickly to her. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon,” he said. ‘‘ You are in trouble. 
May I help you ?” As soon as he spoke 
she felt perfect trust in him. ‘‘ What is 
your father’s name ?” he asked. She told 
him, and with an encouraging smile he 
bent over the gentleman who was sitting 
in front of her, and said a few words in 
his ear. With a smile the gentleman rose, 


crossed the aisle and took the vacant seat, 


and the next moment the large man had 
turned over the seat, and leaning over 
the troubled old man, had addressed him 


by name, shaken hands cordially with | j 


him, and engaged him in a conversation 
so interesting and so cleverly arranged to 
keep his mind occupied that he forgot his 
need to leave the train, and did not think 
of it again until they were in Boston. 
Here the stranger put the lady and her 
charge into a carriage, receiving her as- 
surance that she felt perfectly safe, had 
cordially shaken her hand, and was 
about to close the carriage door when 
she remembered that she had felt 
so safe in the keeping of this noble- 
looking man that she. had not even 
asked his name. Hastily putting her 
hand against the door, she said: ‘‘Pardon 
me, but—you rendered me such a service 
—may I not know whom I am thank- 
ing?’ The big man smiled as he an- 
swered: ‘‘ Phillips Brooks,” and turned 
away. 

An excellent foil to this, as showing a 
different side of his nature and yet iden- 
tical in its ready tact, is another story 
which was told me recently. The great 
divine has no stronger interest in the 
world than that which. he feels for the 
young men who sit within reach of his 
voice. Last winter he noticed three 
young men who came to hear him quite 
regularly, and as they looked like work- 
ingmen he took pains to find out who 
they were and made an opportunity to 


where they lived and what they did, he 
went one day to call on them. He 
climbed several flights of stairs and 
knocked at the door. All three of the 
young men were in, and they were tak- 


Naturally they were a trifle embarrassed 
at being surprised by this man to whom 


they looked up with so much respect. 
Mr. Brooks shook hands all round and 


then said, with his cheerful smile: 


Well, boys, it’s a little warm here, I 
think, if you will let me, I will take off 
my coat,” and he did and sat down and 
made his call in his shirt-sleeves. It is 
needless to say that those boys will never 
need any better influence in their lives 
than Phillips Brooks will keep there, for 
it is remarkable how many men he can 
carry in his mind and keep safe in his 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. | 2422s 


| 


: HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionlly induced to prescribe 

what ‘s popularly termed *‘a patent medicine,”’ is 
not, we fear, without good roundation. In this particular | 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his L 


brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 

unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 

stantly in their practice. Beecham’s Pills are, of 

course an article of rare and exceptional merit. They 

have the largest sale of any proprietary article in the 

world. For disordered liver, weak stomach, poor 
digestion, and sick headache they are incomparable. 
They act like magic, bringing back almost immediately the keen 
edge of appetite, restoring long-lost complexion and rousing the 
whole human frame to renewed health and energy. 


- 
~ 


Beec 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
LLEN & 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y. 
who, if your druggist does not keep them, will maii 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


3000 COPIES 


Music, etc. Of Type-Writer 
t- =o b 
1500 CORIE 


e from one original. Recommended by over 

Send for circulars 

and samples of 
work. 


= A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 & 154 Lake St., Cheago; 32 Liberty St., New York, 


Wn 


Y) 


\ 


_ Over 
in this Country Alone. 


Best Fitting and 


ver Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


The Pillow-Inhaler is 
Minis: Used the same as an ordi- 
NN) n pillow, and only at 
night whilst sleeping as 

=: usual. No pipes or tubes. 
Perfectly safe to the most 
delicate. 


\ i! medicine 
Wy 
Wp 


not be without it. 
If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO.,, 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Millions Sold 


IMPORTERS OF 


earing’ 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


Corset 


before ars buy. 
Catal 


HIN 
PARKER’ 


Sent for trialin your own home | 
GUARANTEED SIX ¥ 


ogues 
Smith Piano Co., 235 21st St., N.Y. 


The ently sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain, Ensure§ 
ecomforttothe feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co.,N. x. 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion andallStom- 
ach and Boweltroubles. Also Sa a 
the most_ effective cure for Mam 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and ; 
affections of the breathing 


daged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. | 


MAITLAND, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Weel DIRECT to FAMILIES | Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


By avoiding Agents you save their Interior decoration and work in American M 
osaic 
costs nglish-painted glass from the designs 
first class Pian of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. ws 
—SOLE AGENTS FOKk— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 Washington Square, South, 
NEW YORK. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
con Grade of 


Send for Price and Catal e. Add 
. McSHANE & CO... 
Mention this puper. Baltimore, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture the finest grade of 


CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


ORGANS, $35 to $600. eel: 


DERCORNS. 


S GINGER TONIC 


30000 USE? SIE 
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UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Chicago, Rock Island Pacific Ry. 


ROCE DA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 


EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
COLORADO SP’NGS 


be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, D 

BLUFFS MAHA, 


co 

BLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
s daily between Chicago and 


Solid 
UGH Re- 


Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel] to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland; Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial “Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 111. 

WHITMAN, WICKER, P. WILSON, 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! 
THe “BOSS” FLUSH T-BEvEeL. 


Descrirtion.— Disc attached to blade is # 
marked 8 for Square (90°), W for Window- 
sill Pitch (9°), 8 for Octagon (22%°), 6 for 
Hexagon (30°), M for Mitre (45°). Move to 
mark desired, Y pressing button on 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. 


THE HILL BEVEL Co., 


MANCHESTER CONN. 


LADIES. 
Greatest inducements to get 
rated Teas, 


orders for our celeb 

Coffees and EMI Powders. 

GET PREMIUM 27. 
r full address 

P.O.Box 289.New York, N.Y 


Will be found invaluable for 
holera infantum 
and all Summer Complaints, 
children oradults. Itis nota 
medicine but-willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 
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